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Having faith in God is better than having knoyl- 
edge of God. - At the best we cannot know all con- 
cerning God that is worth knowing; and with all 
the knowledge of God that is possible to us, we have 
need to trust God beyond our knowledge. Faith in 
God assures to us “ the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge,” and “ the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” Who would not be satisfied with 
these? Who would-be satisfied with anything short 
of them ? 


"An international gathering of representative Sun- 
day-school men is worthy the aftention of Sunday- 
school workers everywhere. At St. Louis there has 
just been assembled the Seventh International Sun- 
day-school Convention, and this is followed by the 
Second World’s Convention: The report of the Les- 
son Committee and the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, with a sketch of the International Convention 
occupy a large space in these pages the present week, 
because of their impertance. Sketches of the World's 
Convention, of the Field Workers’ Conference, and 
of the Conference of Primary Teachers, together with 
editorial comments on the several gatherings, will be 
given next week, These will all bear careful exami- 
nation by readers generally. 


“Trifling” and “weighty” are relative terms, as well 
as correlative. What.is a mere trifle to one, is a matter 
of great weight toanother. The loss of ten thousand 
dollars is a trifle to a millionaire ; but it is a weighty 
matter to a disabled widow, who had just that amount 
to depend on for the support of herself and her chil- 
dren. A cinder in the eye may seem a trifle in com- 
parison with a missing leg; but that cinder may 
cause an inflammation that results in the loss of both 
eyes ; while the man with the missing leg grows to 


/ 


fering in that which seems the least of the two. 





deem his Joss less and less weighty. A misunder- 
standing with a friend may seem to an outsider a 
mere trifle in comparison with the loss of a father; 
yet one who has been called to both experiences, 
mfty know that there are greater possibilities of suf- 
It is 
very easy to say, “ Don’t be disturbed by trifles;” 
but it is not so easy to say positively what is a trifle 
to him who is greatly disturbed by a matter. 














God is more tender with man, than man is with his 
fellows or with those who are under his care. The 
average nurse or mother leading a young child in the 
streets, will scold sharply or jerk the arm of the little 
one violently, when it makes a misstep and falls, 
soiling or tearing its clothing. The average driver 
will lash ‘his horse spitefully, if it stumbles by the 
way or takes fright in its timidity. How different 
God’s way with us in our weakness and errors! When 
we stumble and fall, or start back with fright, God 
Yoes not rebuke us with sharpness ; “for he knoweth 
our frame; he remembereth that we are dust.” He 
is “touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” He 
has more than a father’s pity, more than a mother’s 
tenderness. He is ready to wipe the tears from our 
eyes, and to help us stand on our feet and to move 
forward more bravely. If our fellow-man knew how 
greatly we were troubled by what would seem to him 
a very little matter, he would sneer at, or rebuke, us ; 
but we can go to God with our worry, and be sure of 
his sympathy and loving help. No wonder that 
David said, in his sore strait, when the choice was 
left him to be given over, with his people, to God or 
to man for chastisement : “ Let us fall now into the 
hand of the Lord; for his mercies are great: and let 
me not fall into the hand of man.” 


Thinking is the process of discerning relations. 
“To think,” says Sully, “is pre-eminently to. de- 
tect similarity amid diversity.” Jevons considers it 
“doubtful whether an entirely isolated phenomenon 
could present itself to our notice, since there must 
always be a contrast between object and object to 
awaken our consciousness.” Just in proportion to a 
person’s power of thus perceiving relatedness in things 
or events is his thought-power likely to be. We say 
of one that he is a thinking man; of another, that 


»| he is thoughtless. One perceives what things are in- 


volved in a course of action, the other follows noth- 
ing out to its possible consequences. Thinking persons 
in a real sense, are few. 


the very man who is a loser by the freshet that would | 
have been comparatively harmless had the forests | 
on the mountain slopes been left undisturbed. On 


among rock crevices, splitting the bowlder into frag- 
ments until it has disintegrated and become a consti- 
tuent of the soil. The chemical elements once in | 
the rock are washed out through watercourses until | 
they are finally mingled with the salts of the sea. The | 
marine animal, miles below the surface, and leagues | 
out from land, subsists because the sea is saline. Who 
thinks of connecting the animal life of the deep with the 
vegetable life on the mountain,—the fish with the tree? 








————————- 
is because we do not think. And we do not see where 

trivial deeds may larid us, in what little words may in- 

volve us, because we do not look for relations. We get 

into difficulties, we injure ourselves and our neighbors, 

we neglect duties, we countenance doubtful oceupations 
and amusements, because we do not ‘think out to the 
end what the interlinking and outworking of their re- 
lations will be. “There is nothing,” says George 
Eliot, “petty to the mind that has a large vision of 
relations.” If we would have large characters we 
must have this large vision. “We are not strong,” 
says Emerson, “by our power to penetrate, but by our 
relatedness.” Would you be strong? Think things 
through. 








THE VALUE OF ILLUSION. 


That is'a pregnant saying of Goethe’s about 
Nature: “She rejoices in illusion. Ifa man destroys 
this in himself and others, she punishes him like the 
hardest tyrant. If he follows her in confidence, she 
presses him to her heart as it were her child.” It is 
indeed the part of the highest wisdom to receive 
Nature in her surface aspects of grace and witchery, 
to let her play off upon the receptive soul her illu- 
sions, which cheer, elevate, and inspire. 

Every thoughtful, educated man to-day is aware 
that, viewed with the analytic eye of Science, it isa 
stern law underlying natural phenomena: Nature 
“red in tooth and claw” is nearer the fact than 
Nature clothed with shifting garments of loveli- 
ness. Yet it is not shallow, nor is it wrong, to 
fasten on the latter rather than on the former phases. 
Whatever the laws of natural developinent, however 
much of seeming cruelty and relentless application of 
necessity may appear to lurk behind Nature’s happy 
eventuation into modes that are fair and fascinating, 
the chief significance of her manifestations for {man’s 
spiritual side is what she does for him in symbols; 
And this symbolic aspect is brought. about by that 
illusion which the great German had in mind, and 
which is thus seen’ to be a misnomer when philo- 
sophically considered. 

To the scientific man, the darker side of law and 
of apparently heartless progress may be of first im- 
portance. Fact being his object, immediate or second- 
ary, and causes his aim, he cannot be blamed for his 
method, while his conclusions are of another world of 
knowledge. To him, illusion, as he would understand 











Yet these are true relations ; and if we do not see them, it | 


it, is folly and hindrance. But for the soul the sym- 


, | bol is the great thing; and he who seeks Nature in 


The man who burns off a | such a mood and with such a quest has reason to ex- 
forest in order to gain a huckleberry crop, may be | claim, “ Blessed be illusion!” 


For the imaginative 
| and spiritual element in us, these illusory shows 
are of the purest truth, the deepest moment,—truth 


| being the relation of thought to reality, and the 
an inland hillside, a tree has forced its roots down | 


reality here being of the spirit. The half wisdom—or, 

better, the unwisdom—which smiles with pity at one 

| to whom the stars are still stimulus for poetry, as 
well as prey for the telescope and spectroscope, is 
| miserably limited and futile. 

And illusion may be defended in relation to life, 
| to human beings. With the unsavory exceptions of 
| the cynic, the petty-natured, and the morally debased, 
people incline irresistibly to idealize their loved ones, 
or those toward whom they direct their hero worship. 
Here again a deep psychologic law is at work,—the 
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law of symbol; and the illusions incident thereto are 
welcome and helpful. Whatever the shortcomings in 
our own life, we admire goodness in others. The 
world is full of testimony to this; even the thief and 
the harlot have their moral code, warped and patheti- 
cally low pitched though it may be. And this ten- 
dency to love the beauty of holiness in the abstract 
finds its most masterful expression and its peculiar 
relish when vitalized and individualized in the person 
of some oner Then results that “ contagion of good,” 
which Balzac speaks of in one of his books. Our 
concept of such a person is not the person’s self. 
No, it is rather the sublimation of those qualities he 
suggests and syntbolizes. Almost everybody stands 
in this Way as a symbol to a brother man, and is, all 
unconsciously, perhaps, a constant incentive to ideal- 
ism and spiritual progress. And not only is good 
reaped by the idealizer of his friends, but those friends 
themselves come to feel the high valuation put upon 
them, and straightway a tremendous impulse is given 
them to be, really, that superior creature they are 
taken for. The illusion—to still give it a name, 
which is seen to be inaccurate—has thus reacted, and 
is of dual efficacy. It has been said, with worldly- 
wise intonation, that nobody is so good or so bad as 
he appears. This may be granted fearlessly, and all 
the more is the value of illusion increased. 

Then how vastly important is illusion in the world 
of art. It is the very atmosphere and life principle 
of all art worthy of the name. The fatal defect in 
the so-called realism of the day is its failure to recog- 
nize the value, the necessity, of illusion, or, in other 
words, the presentation of things as symbol as well 
as fact. A picture without it is so much clever 
technique; a poem, a metrical statement of what 
prose. can say as well, or better. ‘It is art’s function 
and privilege to interpret life,not to reproduce it 
simply ; to embody in lovely forms the potential and 
symbolic, as well as the actual presentments of the 
world of man and nature. And illusion is the magic 
word to effect this; the effect being wrought, not 
by a sort of sense-jugglery, but by the fictitious 
presentment of an eternal idea. 

In art, in life, in nature, then, illusion has a due 
place and a noble use. The young man, half ashamed 
of his higher self, cannot afford to scorn it; the older 
man, harder headed and more practical, makes the 
mistake of his career in rejecting it. Practically, it 
is the health and sweet savor of living; philosophi- 
cally, psychologically, it is truer than the facts of 
time and space, more directly related to the welfare 
and destiny of humanity. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
8S. 8. CONVENTION. 


REPORT OF THE LESSON COMMITTEE. 
BY WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Through another triennial of service God has gra- 
ciously and safely brought us. For the seventh time the 
Lesson Committee comes before you with a report of 
its work. The generous endorsement given us at Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Toronto, Louisville, Chicago, and Pitts- 
burgh, has been an inspiration and a reward. We did 
not seek the positions we are in, and we should have had 
no disappointed ambitions if we had not been allowed to 
serve you. Ina general way you marked out at the be- 
ginning the work which you wished us to do, and for 
twenty-one years, according to our best understanding 
and judgment, we have endeavored todo it. Only once, 
in all these years, have you indicated a wish to modify 
your original instructions. We have attempted to carry 
out the modification thus suggested, but have found it 
was not satisfactory either to you or to ourselves, It has 
been demonstrated, as clearly as it could be, that your 
earlier was better than your later judgment. 

You did not ask us to lead the Sunday-schools into 
the study of what the Bible is. That would have been 
a proper thing to do if you had wanted a course of study 
for higher schools of learning. But we have never sup- 
posed that you wanted the work of the Lesson Commit- 





tee to be in the line of “ the higher criticism.” We have 
only words of highest commendation for a true scientific 
investigation of the Scriptures. But we cannot have 
scientific study in the Sunday-school. It would require 
a search with lighted candles to find either higher or 
lower critics in our ordinary Sunday-school classes, 


Believing the Bible to be the Word of God, without 
planning to prove that it is so, we have sought to make 
selections for study suitable for the schools as they gene- 
rally are. We have had in mind the children from 
refined and cultivated homes, and from alleys and sand- 
lots ; children assembled in stately city churches, and in 
log-cabins and “ dug-outs;” scholars who can read the 
lessons in Greek or Hebrew, and old people, as well as 
children, who can only with the greatest difficulty spell 
out the name of Jesus. Perhaps you erred in planning 
to meet the wantsofsomany. Perhaps it was too much 
to expect this to be done satisfactorily. But thisis what 
you told us to-do, and this is what we have attempted, 
To have made selections with special reference to the 
more advanced classes only, would have been to do great 
injustice to the average Sunday-schools of the United 
States and Canada,—of Great Britain and the world. 
Such a line of study might have been mote gratifying to 
some, but it would have been at the expense of the 
many. It has seemed best to us to have regard to the 
largest part of our constituency. There is an earnest 
plea coming, not from France alone, but from thousands 
upon thousands of the humbler Sunday-schools of this 
land as well, which, put into the quaint and touching 
language of a French pastor, says: ‘‘ When a big brother 
goes out for a walk with a little one, the latter may soon 
get tired in trying to keep up with the former, but still 
he does not want to let go his big brother’s hand. Should 
he then hesitate to ask his big brother just to walk a 
little slower for his younger brother’s sake?” . We can 
hardly afford to go slower, It is far better to do what 
we can to help the young brother to lengthen his step 
and quicken his pace, But if we have any regard for 
him, we must not push ahead so fast that he will lose 
sight of us altogether. 

We cannot turn our Sunday-schools into theological 
seminaries, nor even make them take rank with the 
now popular summer assemblies, There are two reasons 
why we cannot, Our Sunday-schools have neither..the 
scholars nor the teachers to do it. The great body of 
our teachers are obviously incapable of doing the best 
possible work with the lessons which we now have. 
Many of them are so painfully conscious of this that they 
are held to what they attempt with the greatest difficulty. 
But it is absolutely impossible. to get teachers who will 
de any better than these are doing. And they deserve 
our deepest’ gratitude for doing as well as they can. It 
is useless to require of them the full tale of bricks with- 
out straw. A great injustice is done them when un- 
favorable contrasts are drawn between them and the 
teachers in the public schools, In the first place, it 
should be borne in mind that the teachers in the public 
schools come to their work after a special training for 
it, sometimes secured at public expense, sometimes at 
private cost, which they know will soon be reimbursed 
by compensation for their work. For the Sunday-school 
we have to take such teachers as we can get.. In most 
cases they have not had even the semblance of training 
for their work. And then, they have absolutely no 
compensation for it, except the consciousness of trying 
to do good, and, perhaps, an oceasional word of encour- 
agement, though words of this kind are quite too seldom 
spoken. Yet some scornfully tell us that such methods 
and such teaching as we have in Sunday-schools would 
not be tolerated in the public schools. Perhaps not, 
And they will not be in Sunday-schools, when Sunday- 
schools are supplied with well-trained and well-paid 
teachers. But in the present condition of things, all 
honor to the devoted men and women, who, to the best 
of their ability, are doing what they can, while their 
critics simply stand off and tauntingly tell them they 
ought to be ashamed that they are not doing better. It 
has been distinctly said, by one of the critics of our 
present method, that the next step in Sunday-school 
study has already been taken “outside, the Sunday- 
school.” In asingle sentence more truth in regard to 
this subject could not probably be put. We are set, not 
to meet this “outside” demand, but to provide for the 
wants and abilities of the Sunday-schools as they exist. 
And the closer we have come to our earnest and self- 
sacrificing Sunday-school workers, the greater has been 
our admiration of their werk. A great truth was wrapped 
up in a little message sent by Mr. Spurgeon to the 
American delegates to the World’s Sunday-schoo! Con- 
yention of four years ago, and which reached them on 





the “ Bothnia,” in St. George’s Channel. “ To see our 
godly people devoting so much time gratuitously to 
teaching the young;” he said, “ is a noble spectacle, the 
glory of the Church, and the pleasure of her Lord.” 

For the first time in the history of the Lesson Com- 
mittee is there oceasion for any defense, in a report of 
its work. There was a little murmur of opposition when 
our system of lessons was adopted. The call for the 
convention had been widely circulated. Announcement 
had been distinctly made that the question of “ Uniform 
Lessons for Sunday-schools” would be considered. 
Twenty-two states and the District of Columbia were 
represented by regularly. appointed delegates. In addi- 
tion to these, other delegates were present from several 
of the states, from Canada, Great Britain, and India. 
After the fullest and freest discussion, the measure pro- 
posed was enthusiastically, and dimost unanimously, 
adopted, only ten persons voting-against it. It is not 
known that these ten ever offered any further opposition. 
They certainly never after that made themselves con- 
spicuous in dissent. But others have taken up the oppo- 
sition which they seemed disposed to drop. 

All along through the past years we have heard the 
mutterings as of distantthunder. Occasionally we have 
seen lightnings playing in the clouds, and, as we have 
thought, giving warning. But we have thought, perhaps 
it was only sheet-lightning, or, as some call it, heat- 
lightning, and that, we are told, never strikes. But now 
the storm has actually burst upon us. The old saw 
about our “hop-skip-and-jump method” has not, for 
twenty years, much disturbed us. For that rather 
striking phrase one of our most pronounced opposers 
has now substituted “the erratic work of careless shears 
and paste-pot.” It is derisively said that for years we 
have been “skimming the Bible.” But there have been 
great thanksgivings over the remarkably rich cream we 
have gotten. When the charge of “stupidity” was 
lately brought against the Lesson Committee, it was 
somewhat reassuring to look around and see what a com- 
pany of fairly. respectable men we have in the boat, 
After reading the commendations which have been for 
so many years coming to us from all over the world, it 
was somewhat startling when one man; here at home, 
not long since, charged us with haying injured the 
scholars, and. openly and baldly, declared “‘ the old sys- 
tem has been a curse.” We have no thought of replying 
to these attacks. We calmly and confidently submit our 
work to you, and we still ask for it God’s continued 
blessing. 

We have always acted under limitations and instrue- 
tions, which you-have doubtless remembered in passing 
judgment on our work, but which some others have either 
never known or have forgotten. The terms under which 
the original Lesson Committee was appointed have 
governed us through all these subsequent years. It may 
be well to refresh your memories in regard to the matter. 
The Committee was directed “ to select a course of Bible 
lessons for a series of years not exceeding seven, which 
shall, as far as they may decide possible, embrace, a 
general study of the whole Bible, alternating between 
the Old and New Testaments semi-annually or quarterly, 
as they shall deem best.” 

The same lesson for the whole school and in all schools 
was the principle of-uniformity clearly adopted by the 
Convention of 1872, and no convention since then has 
ever pronounced in favor of any change. The Conven- 
tion adopted it, and put it in our hands. Without say- 
ing whether we did or, did not approve it, we had noth- 
ing to do but to obey instructions, and this has been our 
aim. If we have not yielded to the clamor of indi- 
viduals, whether of one or of a hundred, it is because we 
have regarded it as our duty to carry out the wishes oi 
those who appointed us, We have given attentive ears 
to the various suggestions which have been sent to us. 
Not a single instance can be recalled in which the most 
emphatic protest or remonstrance has not had a respect- 
ful hearing. In one instance the Committee extended 
an invitation to the Sunday-school editors and writers, 
in co-operation with us, to meet us, and make such sug- 
gestions as we were informed some of them wished to 
make. Several caute; others did not think such a con- 
ference necessary, and did not accept the invitation. 
We did not suppose that the Convention, in appointing 
a Lesson Committee, intended to have any such Council 
of Advisers, but the Committee voluntarily invited the 
conference. Those who came were courteously received, 
the fullest liberty of utterance was given them, and all 
the requests, upon which they were agreed, were com- 
plied with, to the fullest extent possible under your pre- 
‘vious and controlling instructions. In regard to the 
wishes of some of them, we did not take any action, as, 
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for exampie, in regara to a separate lesson for ‘the pri- 
mary department. We found that upon this they were 
not agreed among themselves. 

By the end of next December the schools will have 
gone three times through the Bible. If it has been with 
a “ hop-skip-and-jump,” they have come down squarely 
on their feet more than a thousand times, It was not 
possible to cover the whole Bible any more completely 
in the seven years to which you limited us. For the 
three septennials, or the twenty-one years, which will 
be completed with the current year, including, special 
and optional lessons, our selections have been from 
Genesis, 64; Exodus, 43; Leviticus, 11; Numbers, 10; 
Deuteronomy, 5; Joshua, 29; Judges, 10; Ruth, 3; 
1 Samuel, 40; 2 Samuel, 18; 1 Kings, 38; 2 Kings, 33; 
1 Chronicles, 2; 2 Chronicles, 20; Ezra, 3; Nehemiah, 
10; Esther, 3; Job, 6; Psalms, 24; Proverbs, 15; Ec- 
clesiastes, 5; Isaiah, 23; Jeremiah, 9; Ezekiel, 3; Daniel, 
15; Hosea, 2; Joel, 1; Amos, 2; Jonah, 5; Micah, 1; 
Nahum, ¥; Haggai, 1; Zechariah, 3; Malachi, 8; 
Matthew,'95; Mark,97; Luke, 97; John, 79; Acts, 130; 
Romans, 12; 1 Corinthians, 11; 2 Corinthians, 3; Gala- 
tians, 5; Ephesians, 4; Philippians, 3; Colossians, 2; 
1 Thessalonians, 8; 2 Thessalonians, 1; 1 Timothy, 2; 
2Timothy, 1; Titus, 1; Hebrews, 5; James, 2; 1 Peter, 
2; 2 Peter, 1; 1 John, 3; Revelation, 11. 

The whole number of lessons thus selected is 1,031. 
Of these, 461 have been from the Old Testament, and 
570 from the New. The only books of the Old Testa- 
ment not brought into view in these successive courses 
of study are the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and three of the minor prophets. In the 
New’ Testament we have omitted, for want of time, 
Philemon, the Second and Third Epistles of John, and 
that of Jude. ; 

Being obliged to keep well in advance of the schools, 
our work is done for the next two yearsgor for the first 
two years of the fourth course of study. In the New 
Testament, for these two years we shall have a chro- 
nological study of the life of Christ, as furnished by the 
four evangelists. Upon this study the scheols will enter 
in July of next year. 

Much as our work, at many points, might have been 
improved, and poor use as many scholars may have 
made of the opportunities afforded them, we count it an 
inestimable privilege to have been allowed to lead so 
many into these precious mines of truth. After these 
twenty-one years of service, if any of you think that you 
can, in the future, do better work than we have done,— 
and doubtless some of you think you can,—there are 
some of us who are not only willing, but rather anxiqus, 
to let you take our places, even for the remainder of this 
unexpired term. And, no doubt, all the members of the 
committee would cheerfully consent to any change 
which you may think it best to make. 

Again it is repeated that we are not responsible for the 
conditions and limitations under which the work was 
undertaken, nor are we ready to say that the original 
pian was ill-advised. But this we may say,—the fact 
that the original plan has been carried out for so many 
years, without any serious interruption, speaks volumes 
in its favor. If any one of the systems now seeking to 
supplant it succeeds in holding half as many millions 
for half as many years, it will be a marvel. 

In judging our work, we think we have a right to in- 
sist that you shall keep in mind the exact work which 
you gave us to do. The Bible is found to bea large 
book when a Sunday-school attempts to study it through, 
and seven years a short time in which to do it. That 
man could not have known of the limitations put upon 
us, or he must have indulged in very reckless rhetoric, 
who sought to get up a laugh in a grave and reverend 
assembly, as he pointed his wit by speaking of our going 
through the Bible by “the kangaroo method.” 

There have been six conventions, before this, since the 
work was begun, and at neither of them has it ever been 
proposed to lessen the range of lesson selections, or ex- 
tend the time for covering the Bible. The common- 
sense remark of Professor William Arnold Stevens of 
Rochester commends itself to every thoughtful person 
who will take the trouble to consider it: “In every 
course of lessons upon a Scripture book of the length of 
the Acts, for example, whether for Sunday-school or 
college, much that is important will inevitably be 
omitted.” This being so, the great question is, What 
shall be omitted? Are not such omissions made in 
studying many of the best text-books used in secular 
education? Though we have so often been told that our 
method would not be tolerated in the common school, 
as a matter of fact, is iv not, to some extent, pursued in 
the common school, the academy, and the college? 





What classical teacher insists that his pupils shall read 
everything in Virgil, or Livy, or Horace, or Juvenal? in 
Xenophon, or Homer, or Zschylus? Yet something of 
some of them, perhaps of al! of them, is required in the 
college curriculum? Though a student has neither time 
nor inclination to give a fall and exhaustive study to Sir 
William Hamilton, or President Wayland, or Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, is there nothing gained by studying some of the 
choicest selections from these masters of logic and phi- 
losophy? Is there nothing gained by going over the 
mountain peaks of history, if one has neither the time 
nor ability to study the philosophy of history? 

In this way the promoters of tlie International lesson 
system are seeking to help the members of our Sunday- 
schools to gain some knowledge of the Bible. We have 
never supposed this to be the ideal way of studying the 
Bible, but in our Sunday-schools we have few ideal 
teachers or scholars. Our aim has been to reach the 
average wants and capabilities of those for whom we 
have labored. We think the range we have taken is as 
high as the average Sunday-school will bear. None of 
our pupils are so lgarned in the Scriptures that they 
may not derive great profit from the study of the lessons 
selected, and none are so unlearned that these lessons 
cannot do them good. The whole system of Inter- 
national lessons is based on the idea of “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” The principle laid down 
by the Apostle, “We that are strong ought to bear*the 
infirmities of the weak, ought here to bein force. But 
if the strong in our Sunday-schools are not willing to 
submit to it, the only way out of the difficulty now ap- 
parent is for these strong schools to withdraw, and let 
the weak go alone, as best they can. More than twenty 
years ago we thought that the International Sunday- 
school Convention had found “a more excellent way.” 
And while we have supposed that our selections have 
generally furnished sufficient scope for the most earnest 
and studious of our scholars, we have endeavored to keep 
constantly in mind the vast number among us who are 
neither earnest nor studious. One of the resolutions 
urged upon the Committee by the Sunday-school editors 
and lesson_writers before referred to, was “‘ that more 
consideration be given to the less advanced classes.” 
And perhaps it is not too much to say that since then we 
have given even more attention than before to our Lord’s 
tender injunction, “ Feed my lambs,” after he had said 
“ Feed my sheep.” 

In a ministers’ meeting, some months ago, at which 
Sunday-school instruction was under consideration, one 
pastor remarked that he had organized a class of eleven 
in his church to study the life of Christ, and he had 
never known such enthusiasm as this class manifested. 
Many of them, he said, want to study the life of Christ 
in Greek. But he surely must have referred to those 
members of his class who had been to the high school, 
the academy, or the college, or who were fitting for these 
higher institutions of learning. He could not have had 
in mind the great body of boys and girls, ranging from 
five years of age to fifteen. And itis to be observed 
that, though his Sunday-school is probably one of the 
largest in the city where it is located, the class for ad- 
vanced study numbered eleven, of whom eight, only, 
attempted to take an examination six months after the 
study was begun. All honor to the pastor who can 
awaken, among his young people, such enthusiasm in 
the advanced study of the Scriptures! A similar work 
by every pastor would put our churches on a higher 
plane of biblical intelligence than they have ever yet 
occupied. The young people referred to have probably 
been studying the International lessons ever since they 
began to go to Sunday-school. How much these studies 
have had to do with whetting their appetite for biblical 
knowledge cannot perhaps be known, but to some extent 
may be imagined. This rare and beautiful case, however, 
gives no proof of a great popular uprising in favor of the 
“advanced movement” of which so much has, of late, 
been said. 

One of the minor, yet somewhat difficult, questions 
with which we have had to deal has been in regard to 
the length of the lessons. At first it was thought best to 
select only a few verses, sometimes not more than five or 
six, and rarely exceeding ten or twelve. It was thought 
that these short lessons might be committed to memory. 
But finding they were not, since the beginning of the 
fourth year of the first series, the Lesson Committee has 
indicated a few memory verses in each lesson. 

We have never supposed that intelligent teachers and 
ingenuous scholars would be content with merely skim- 
ming over the few verses indicated as the lesson. The 
connection in which these verses are found ; when, where, 
and why they were written; what is said in the verses 


preceding and following them; in short, the whole set- 

ting of each lesson is essential to a full or even fair un- 

derstanding of the Scripture studied. Thus the great 

truths centered in the lessons have been drawn out by 

the best lesson writers, teachers, and scholars since this 

system of Bible study was inaugurated. The “Induc- 

tive Method” is a new name in Sunday-school work, but 

not a fiew thing. Only a few in our Sunday-schools 

however have adopted it, and fora long time to come 

only a few more are likely to do so. It may be 

used in studying the International lessons as well as 

with any others that have been, or that may be, chosen. 

It is a method of study, and not a question of selection, 

But thousands upon thousands of teachers and scholars 
will begin just where the assigned lesson begins, and will 
quit just where the lesson closes. To give them a greatly 
extended lesson, running through several successive 
chapters, as some propose, would, for them, simply be a 
step backward toward the never-to-be-furgotten days, 
when the chief Sunday-school exercise consisted in 
“reading verse-and-verse-about,” 

But for the sake of the many who are little inclined to 
systematic and thorough study, it has seemed best to 
select a few verses in which great truths are, so to speak, 
concentrated, and do our utmost to impress these. Those 
who are inclined to go beyond the limits of the selection 
can very easily do so. 

Another reason for making short selections was that 
they might be printed in full on the lesson leaves, which 
for convenience and cheapness, must be small, At one 
time the question was canvassed as to whether the Scrip- 
ture might be omitted from these publications, and thus 
compel the use of the Bible itself in the classes. But it 
was found that the desire was so strong to have the text 
of the lesson on the same page with the exposition that 
this change seemed impracticable. It was also demon- 
strated that if the Scripture was not printed in this way, 
multitudes of children would not have it at all, for they 
have no Bibles. 

But our English brethren have been constantly urging 
us to lengthen the lessons. The matter was finally com- 
promised with them, by telling them that while we could 
not, for imperative reasons, make our lessons longer, if 
they should sée fit to add somewhat to our selections, 
our essential agreement might still be preserved. 

As new systems began to be suggested, calling for 
fuller discussions than our selections required, we added 
a few verses, making the lessons as long as we dared, 
with the fear of the publishers before us. But we soon 
found we were trespassing on dangerous ground. One 
editor wrote .us, “If I had seen the list before the pub- 
lications for the year were announced, I should have 
shortened some of the lessons; and I wish now to say 
that if the lessons for next year are as long as some of 
these for this, I shall, on my own responsibility, cut them 
down.” We saw how the wind was blowing, and we 
shortened sail at once. In another case we had no such 
warning, but found the obnoxious verses stricken off, and 
the remainder published as the International selection. 

When the Sunday-school editors and lesson writers 
met us in 1891, in New York, we were not surprised that 
their first proposition was that the lessons selected should 
not exceed ten or twelve verses. But we were surprised 
to find, before the lessons selected at that time could reach 
the schools, that some of the publishers had issued les- 
sons, based on ours, which covered from two to six entire 
chapters. So it will be seen that even to determine the 
length of the lesson has been a matter of some difficulty. 











Our work has been brought into unfavorable and-most 
unfair contrast with other lessons designed to supersede 
them. It should be kept in mind that by the terms of 
appointment we were directed, if practicable, to cover 
the whole Bible, alternating between the Old and New 
Testaments. Naturally taking the best selections for 
Sunday-school study in the earlier part of the course, 
when we came to the seventh year, we had left parts of 
Scripture which are perhaps least adapted to Sunday- 
school use, and parts whose chronological place is not 
easily determined, yet, as we think, too important to be 
omitted. And so our selections for the last year of the 
seven have brought us under the hottest fire ever poured 
upon us. Still there are those who have even now 
judged our work with kindness and consideration. A 
| New York weekly, which has printed some most caustic 
criticisms of the International lessons, early in the 
present year reviewed most favorably a volume of 
“Hints and Helps on the Sunday-school Lessons for 
| 1893,” issued by the American Tract Society, and added, 
| “* We may say incidentally that the lessons for the next 
| year, if studied properly, will be of great service to all 
‘Jearners, We have not always agreed with the Com», 
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mittee in their selections; but in the lessons for 1893, 
there is a variety and inspiration, a richness of history 
and doctrine, for which we rejoice.” A New England 
paper, whose double utterances make it hard to tell just 
how it regards our work, referring, on its editorial page, 
to the lessons from Job, said, ‘Our last three Sunday- 
school lessons on the Book of Job have given about 
as vivid illustration as one could desire of the inad- 
equacy of our present methods of Sunday-school study.” 
And in a parallel column on the same page said, “ The 
Book of Job is more modern than the last discussion of 
Herbert Spencer or McOosh. It treats the burning ques- 
tions of the day, and with a finer insight, and a more 
satisfactory result, than any modern volume to which we 
can point.” “ Our ears are dull and our eyes are heavy 
if we do not, in these days of advancing spring, have 
borne in upon our hearts the lesson that came to Job 
from the voice of the whirlwind, that God has infinite 
resources, and that the Joyal soul may trust him without 
reserve.” In its issue of the previous week, the same 
paper, on the editorial page, has said, referring also to a 
lesson from Job, “‘ Our Sunday-school teachers will miss 
one of the finest teachings of our lesson this week, if 
they fail to leave on the minds of their scholars an im- 
pression of what the greatest loss is that can be sus- 
tained by a human soul. It is not of money, of health, 
or of friends, it is the loss of God, it is loss of evidence 
that he cares for us, it is a sense of separation from 
him.” Then farther on in the same article occurs this 
genera! characterization of the Book of Job: ‘“ The book 
is an illuminated missal of the great words, of the cate- 
chism, The chief end of man is to glorify God, and to 
enjoy him forever.” In another issue, this paper said 
of Job, “It is impossible to come near the beating 
heart of a book like this without having the outlines of 
the spiritual life grow clearer and firmer; and to enter 
into vital sympathy with its majestic ideal is to come 
near to the heart of Christ himself.” 

We are free to admit that, for some classes, the lessons 
for 1898 may be among the most difficult we have had. 
But it does not follow that, in such a course as ours, 
they should have been omitted. It is unfair, however, 
to put the lessons of this concluding year into com- 
parison with the choicest, simplest lessons of com- 
peting courses, and then call attention to the contrast. 
The proper thing to do would, be to compare lessons 
which attempt to cover substantially the same ground. 
New schemes of lessons from the life of Christ should 
not be compared with lessons from the minor prophets, 
Job, and Proverbs, but with ours for the years with 
Jesus, when we went through the Gospel by Mark 
without omitting a verse, and then through Matthew, 
and afterwards through Luke, continuing in each for 
twelve consecutive months, without a break, or our 
nine months in the writings of John. 

It would have been almost unpardonable in us to have 
completed a seven years’ course of Bible study without 
going into the Book of Proverbs at all. Yet from most 
unlooked-for quarters have come criticisms of our selec- 
tions from this book. When the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times was appealed to to suggest a more suitable 
lesson for young men and boys than the lesson on The 
Excellent Woman, he replied, “ No, no! The Sunday 
School Times is not disposed to recommend any other 
lesson for the boys and young men than this, for the last 
Sunday in May; but rather that it should be taken over 
again for review Sunday, in case it is not a success on 
the first trying.” ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t boys and young men 
become acquainted with the Bible ideal of a good woman, 
of a good mother, of a good wife? Every boy needs to 
know the priceless worth of a womanly woman; and if 
his teacher in the Sunday-school is unable to help him 
to this knowledge, he ought to get it directly from the 
Bible itself. If indeed there are boys who would be dis- 
posed to trifle with the suggestion of the qualities of 
mind and character in a true woman in any relation of 
life, they above others need to consider such a lesson as 
this.” When the lesson was chosen, we little thought of 
the impressive illustration of The Excellent Woman to 
which, by the sickness and death of Mrs. Harrison, the 
eyes of the American people would be turned just before 
the lesson was reached. Theselection of this lesson was 
justified, too, by the impression it made upon the one 
cm who, after its study in the Sunday-school, ran home 
exclaiming, “ Mother, we’ve been studying about you 
to-day!” 

We have found it specially difficult to give satisfaction 
in the special lessons which you have required us to pro- 
vide. Our own plan, as frequently announced, was to 
pelect lessons on particular topics only as such lessons 


But three years ago, the Convention directed us to depart 
from this course, and select a temperance lesson for each 
quarter. What we have always maintained, others have 
now felt compelled to join us in saying. One of the 
most competent of biblical scholars, who is a, warm 
friend of the temperance cause as well, has lately said, 
“No Lesson Committee can find in the Bible four les- 
sons a year, for five or seven years, that squarely teach 
total abstinence. The attempt at anything of this sort 
tends to bring total abstinence into disrepute by its mis- 
directed endeavor. On the contrary, a good teacher can 
find the duty of total abstinence implied in a dozen 
lessons every year, coming in the ordinary course of 
the study of the Bible according to the International 
system,” 

Compelled by your action at Pittsburgh, yet limited by 
the poverty of the Scriptures on the subject, we have 
been forced to select some lessons which, for Sunday- 
school use, our judgment did not. approve, and other 
lessons we ‘have had to repeat so often that they have 
become monotonous. Perhaps no lesson in the twenty- 
one years of our history has ever been so sharply 
criticised as that for the 25th of September of -last 
year, “The Lord’s Supper Profaned.” It may be a 
question whether this was a wise and good selection for 
Sunday-school study. This is not the time nor place to 
deny or defend it. We only marvel that some should 
hav® charged that using it as a warning against in- 
temperance is “ misleading,” and is “a perversion of 
Scripture.” If the inductive method is applied to 
1 Corinthians 11, or, in other words, if, with the 
verses chosen, the connection is studied, it will be 
seen that some of the. Corinthians got drunk at the 
communion. “Of course,” says President Dwight, of 
Yale College, in his comments on this lesson,—‘ of 
course, under such circumstances, the Lord’s Supper 
was profaned.” The Apostle first pointed out this 
shamefu) abuse, and then proceeded to show just what 
the tender service means, and how it should be observed. 
We may cut off the profanity, and simply allow the 
Apostle to discuss the meaning of the ordinance. As a 
Scripture lesson, to be read at an ordinary celebration of 
the Holy Supper, this, perhaps, is all that need be taken. 
But, in attempting to get at the whole meaning of the 
passage, it is a question worth considering whether 
studying it in its whole connection, or cutting off .a part 
of it, for a purpose, is a “ perversion of Scripture,” 

Nor has the day entirely passed when the Apostle’s 
rebuke is out of place. In our time, if not in our 
country, dre there not those who use the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a qualification for holding civil or military 
office? And, in this way, is not the holy ordinance pro- 
faned? Do converts from heathenism need no caution 
in regard to the proper use of the cup at the communion? 
Since we began this course of united Bible study, Lord 
and Lady Brassey have sailed around the world in the 
yacht Sunbeam. Lady Brassey has given a striking 
account of a communion service at which they were 
present with the native church at Tahiti. She says 
that bread-fruit and cocoanut milk took the place of the 
elements commonly used, and she adds: ‘‘ The proper 
elements were originally used, but experience proved 
that, although the bread went around pretty well, the 
cup was almost invariably emptied by the first two or 
three communicants, sometimes with unfortunate re- 
sults.” Might not these Tahitian Christians have been 
helped to a better understanding of the ordinance by an 
International Sunday-school lesson on “The Lord’s 
Supper Profaned?” How many Amerioan Christians 
need such a lesson we may not know. One fact may 
serve as an illustration. Since the record was made by 
Lady Brassey of what took place in Tahiti, a number of 
sailor-boys, having professed conversion, united with an 
evangelical church in a seaside town in New England. 
Not long after this, on a communion Sunday, they were 
overheard talking jocosely with each other about going 
up to the church “ to get some wine.” 

Almost the only hearty endorsement of this lesson 
known to have appeared in print was from the Rev. Mr. 
Rauschenbusch, a very able German Baptist minister of 
New York, who writes vigorous English as well as Ger- 
man. In his weekly lesson exposition for the Christian 
Inquirer of New York he said of this lesson: “I under- 
stand that many are dissatisfied with the selection. 
Some simply throw it over as having too little relatjon 
to temperance, and make up a lesson of their own; 
others cut off the first three verses, and make the lesson 
on the Lord’s Supper. .I think the Committee has shown 
a profounder insight into the meaning of the Scriptures 
than its critica. It is true, in the modern sense of total 





are found in our regular progression through the Word. 


abstinence from alcoholic drinks, there is little of tem- 





perance in this lesson ; indeed, there is not much in the 
Bible anywhere, But on temperance in a wider and 
more profound sense this passage does have a very iu- 
cisive bearing.” : 

As to the complaint that our system does not furnish 
a sufficient amount of denominational, teaching, our 
reply is that the difficulty must be with the teachers, and 
‘not with the lessons. If these denominational teachings 
have not been included in the International. lessons, it is 
because they are not in the Bible. The whole Christian 
world may be challenged to point out a clearly revealed 
biblical doctrine which has been. avoided or omitted. It 
is true, we have not arranged the lessons so as to teach 
any peculiar system of theology, or.to prove any denomi- 
national declaration of faith. That work we have left .en- 
tirely to expositors and teachers, for catechetical instruc- 
tion and supplemental lessons. But the proof-texts for 
all the essential doctrines found in the Bible are included 
in our lessons. It has been very truly said, by one in no 
way connected with our committee, that.the plan of the 
International lessons eonforms to the “ plan of-the Bible 
as a book of books, rather than to a system of doctrines,’ 
or to a series of duties, or to any central truth.” As the 
Sunday-school Chronicle of London well expressed it, 
“Our International system is based on the idea that the 
moral and religious principles embodied and illustrated 
in the Bible are the proper subjects of Sunday-school 
teaching.” . 

Before bringing this report to a close, reference should 
be made to our pleasant relations, still continued, with 
our brethren of the London Sunday-School Union. Since 
the meeting of our last convention they have sustained 
a great loss in the lamented death of their honorary 
secretary, Mr.,Hartley. He had long been a true and 
stedfast friend of the International lesson system, and ~ 
had rendered invaluable service in extending the use of 
the lessons, no,only throughout the united kingdom, but 
in sending them to the most. distant British colonies, 
He was one of the earljest'and warmest friends of.our 
work, and no,man labored more sincerely, than he for its 
success. .Among the most earnest and useful Sunday- 
school workers of the world must forever be enrolled the 
name of Mr. Fountain John Hartley of London. 

Since his death: the number of. our corresponding 
nembers: in '' London: has ‘been: ‘increased ‘to: seven; 
namely, the Rev. Dr. J: Munro Gibson, the Rev. 
Charles H. Kelley, Mr. William H. Groser, the Rev. Dr, 
Samuel G. Green, Principal Alfred Cave, D.D., of Hack- 
ney College, Mr. Edward Towers, and Mr. Charles 
Waters. Of this committee Dr. Gibson is chairman, 
and Mr, Groser secretary... It is hoped that much good 
may result from the presence of some of these honored 
brethren at this convention, 

Having thus rehearsed to you the history of our work, 
we will not venture any opinion of its merits or results, 
But. you will perhaps allow a few words from others. 
Twenty-one years being now almost fully rounded out 
since the International lesson system was inaugurated, 
the opinions of those who approve as well as. of these 
who oppose may be worth taking into account. 

After referring to the original discussions of plans for 
study, Dr. Trumbull remarked,:nearly a year ago, that 
the plan finally adopted was decided upon becatise it 
would give teachers and scholars an idea of the Bible as 
a whole, “it would disclose all the doctrines of the 
Bible, and all the duties taught there, and would show 
Christ in prophecy and Christ in history.” And then he 
added, “ The test of twenty years has abundantly justi- 
fied the wisdom of the decision.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hurlbut, editor of perhaps the most widely 
circulated monthly Sunday-school journal! in the world, 
said, at the beginning of this year: ‘The International 
lesson system, which was inaugurated twenty years ago, 
and is now leading the Sunday-schools of the whole 
world through the Bible for its third course of study, has 
given a mighty impulse to the study of the Scriptures. 
To this instrumentality more than to any other is due 
the fact that the Bible is studied to-day more thoroughly 
than ever before; that all new light upon the Word ot 
God is eagerly received, and that the demdnd for the 
best aids to Bible study can scarcely be met by authors 
and publishers.” 

The Rev. Joseph Cook says that “the most effective 
international society of our time is the Sunday-school, 
It is not only unifying denominations, but nations. A 
brotherhood of feeling has been produced all over the 
world by the joint and simultaneous study of the same 
Scripture lesson ; for on the same Sabbath, if not exactly 
at the same instant, millions of people are engaged upon 
the same Scripture passage.. Let one attempt to realize 
this statement, and it will produce upon his brain a most 
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impressive spectacle. Had it been anticipated by Paul, 
he would have died even more triumphantly than he 
did. That Christ saw it, who can doubt, considering his 
words? It was in such glimpses of the futare that the 
travail of bis soul was satisfied.” 

At the Massachusetts Sunday-school Convention, in 
November last, the thoughtful and eloquent Rev. C. H- 
Spalding, district secretary for New England of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, said: “The birth 
of the International system of Sunday-school lessons was 
one of the most significant inspirations which ever 
dropped down upon the Christian world. The Interna- 
tional lesson system has made us know, first, that there 
is such a book as the Old Testament; and, secondly, 
what the grand characters and the grand features of that 
old book are. I believe that one of the largest factors 
of power entering into the higher intellectual and moral 
and social development of this day, in so far as it is in 
any way identified with the Christian Church, is largely 
due to these great septennials of Bible study. There is 
a wave of intellectual life breaking over us, but we be- 
lieve that that intellectual life is to be saturaged with 
the spirit and power of God,” 

The past is secure. What of the future? We are 
told Ahat “the day of the International system, as now 
arranged, has gone by.” If that is so, then the Inter- 
national Gonvention which brought the system into 
existence ought to abolish it. It is maintained that this 
system ‘“‘has already outlived its usefulness.” Then 
steps should be taken at once to ineugurate something 
useful. But it may be well to remember that a few men 
may soon pull down what many men have been many 
years in building up. 

There are three points upon which this convention 
ought to make a deliverance: 

1. Is it your judgment that we had better hereafter 
have a separate series of lessons for the primary depart- 
ment? or do you still adhere to the original plan of a 
uniform lesson for all classes and in all the schools? 

2. Do you still think it best to insist that the Lesson 
Committee shall provide special lessons on special sub- 
jects, outside the regular course ? 

8. Do you think it important to include, if practicable, 
every book of the Bible, in every series of lessons se- 
lected, as the Lesson Committee was originally instructed? 

Theseure questions which the Lesson Committee is 
not authorized to decide. The decision of the Conven- 
tion must determine them all. 

If we are getting befogged in our work, it is quite cer- 
tain that the way out has not yet been found. A para- 
graph in the July number of the Missouri Sunday Schgol 
Evangel, published here in St. Louis, puts the whole 
matter in a nutshell: “That the International lesson 
system is faultless no one will seriously contend, but it 
will be well to bear in mind that the man with a better 
system has thus far been too modest to divulge his knowl- 
edge.” It,/may be that, before we are aware of it, the 
modesty referred to by the bright little Evangel will be 
overcome, and the ery of the old Greek philosopher, 
“ Eureka!”—‘I have found it!” may ring out through 
this convention. If better leadership is found, the Les- 
son Committee most assuredly will offer no objections. 
The words with which Pastor Robinson sent off to the 
new world the pilgrims from Leyden cannot be forgotten : 
“If God reveal anything to you, by any other instru- 
ment of his, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to 
receive any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily per- 
suaded the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of 
his holy word.” 

If, however, you see fit, and if God allows us to con- 
tinue in the work till our remaining three years have 
passed, we will say, in language which has now become 
historic, ‘‘ With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right,” we will “strive to finish the work we are in,” and 
will do what we can to “ achieve and cherish” that which 
makes for the peace and welfare of ourselves and of the 
nations. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


BY B, F. JACOBS, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


Dear BreTaren: With a deep sense of gratitude 
to God for his manifold blessings, and with a high ap- 
preciation of the kindness of our co-workers in the states 
and territories of the United States, the provinces of 
Canada and Newfoundland, we submit the report of the 
work committed to us, for the three years since the 
Pittsburgh Convention, with our recommendations for 











Your committee has held four meetings: one at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1890; two at Chautauqua, in 1891 and 1892, 
and one in this city. At the meetings held at Chautau- 
qua, twenty-three states and provinces were represented 
in 1891, and nineteen states and provinces in 1892. 
Reports were received from the treasurer, the statistical 
secretary, and the field superintendent, and from the 
representatives of the states and provinces. In connec- 
tion with the Chautauqua meetings of the committee, 
conferences were held, of Sunday-school workers chosen 
from the various state, territorial, and provincial organi- 
zations. At the conference held in 1891, twenty-one 
states, the District of Columbia, and four Canadian 
provinces, were represented by seventeen members of the 
International Executive Committee, the Field Superin- 
tendent, three members of the Lesson Committee, forty- 
eight persons who were connected with the state, terri- 
torial, and provincial organizations, and twenty-nine 
other prominent Sunday-school workers. At the confer- 
ence held in 1892, twenty-one states, three provinces, 
and two foreign countries, were represented by nineteen 
members (including substitutes) of the International 
Executive Committee, the Field Superintendent, one 
member of the International Lesson Committee, twenty 
official members of state and provincial organizations, 
and forty-eight other prominent Sunday-school workers, 
and four foreign missionaries. 

At the committee meetings the work and plans were 
carefully considered, and such matters as seemed impor- 
tant were discussed in the conferences, From the expe- 
rience*thus gained we recommend that similar confer- 
ences be held in connection with the meeting of the 
International Executive Committee, in each year except 
the convention year. 

Several changes have occurred in the membership of 
your committee. One member, Rev. Samuel W. Clark, 
of New Jersey, has fallen asleep in Christ. His death 
was reported to the committee at the meeting in 1892, 
and suitable resolutions were adopted, and copies sent 
to his family, and the New Jersey State Committee. 
Other members of the committee have resigned, and 
their places have been filled by the action of the states 
represented. We have also received notice of the death 
of one of the corresponding members of the Lesson Com- 
mittee, Mr. Fountain J. Hartley, of London, England. 
Mr. Hartley was a distinguished Sunday-schoo] worker; 
a member of the board of the London Sunday-school 
Union. His death has been noticed by the Lesson 
Committee, but the eminent position he occupied for 
many years, suggests that suitable notice of his death be 
taken by this convention. ‘“ How precious itis to know 
that Christ destroyed him that had the power of death, 
and delivers all who are united to him, from the bondage 
of its fear. He who ‘liveth and was dead, and is alive 
for evermore’ has broken down the barrier between the 
seen and the unseen worlds, and we stand with him, in 
the center of both.” 

At the meeting held at Pittsburgh, your committee 
renewed the engagement with Mr. Wiliiam Reynolds as 
field superintendent... We can only give an outline of 
his work, leaving the details to be gleaned from his re- 
port, and from the reports of the states, territories, and 
provinces, and from the advancement of the work as re- 
ported by the statistical secretary. He has visited Prince 
Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Fiorida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, [ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, and Montana.—in all, 
forty-six of the fifty-nine states, territories, provinces, 
and District of Columbia. Those omitted are New- 
foundland, British Columbia, Rhode Island, North Da- 
kota, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, California, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. Mr. 
Reynolds has traveled more than seventy-six thousand 
miles, attended sixty-six state, territorial, and provincial 
conventions, forty-eight district and county conventions, 
and five institutes. He has visited sixty cities, in which 
he made seventy-five addresses, he has conducted the 
large correspondence necessary to his work, and given 
mnch time to conference with committees and workers. 

During the past three months, most of his time has 
been given to the work in connection with the Inter- 
national Sunday-school building, near the World’s Fair 
grounds in Chicago. (This will be mentioned in another 
part of this report.) Great as the work performed by 


Mr. Reynolds is, it has been found necessary to secure 

the assistance,of other workers. In 1890-91, Mrs. W. F. 

Crafts, a well-known primary-class teacher, attended 

conventions in Maryland, West Virginia, North Caro- 

lina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 

sippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and meetings in several 

cities. In response to a request for a normal-class in- 

structor, your committee sent the Rev. H. M. Hamill 

with Mr. Reynolds in 1891-92 to the conventions in 

Delaware, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 

lina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, He 
also held institutes in four cities, and made addresses in 
nine other cities. As a result of Mr. Hamill’s work, 

normal teaching has increased in these states, and an 
urgent request was made for his return, In 1892-93 he 
attended conventions and institutes in Michigan, On- 
tario, Quebec, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Dakota, and Ohio. 

Mr. Hamill’s services were obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the Illinois State Executive Committee, and after 
the first trip made by him it was found that there was no 
money in our treasury to pay his salary. The Illinois 
State Association offered to contribute the amount, but, 
in view of the large contributions received from this 
state, your Executive Committee declined the offer, 
hoping to pay the amount in the near future, The 
salary for the second trip was paid by us; but the in- 
debtedness to the state of Illinois remains unpaid, and 
amounts to five hundred and twenty-five dollars. The 
chairman has attended conventions in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Indiana, and Michigan. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of Newfound- 
land, the neglected part of the field has been the North- 
west and Southwest, It is difficult to.so arrange the 
time of conventions that one person can visit the whole 
of the great field. In view of this, your committee 
planned to have Mr. Hamill take the Southern conven- 
tions, and permit Mr. Reynolds to devote his time during 
the spring of this year to the West and the Pacific slope, 
Two difficulties were encountered: 1. The money prom- 
ised was not promptly paid, and the Western trip was 
an expensive one, 2, The work connected with the In- 
ternational Sunday-school building demanded a part of 
his time. It was therefore thought best to omit the 
Western trip. This your committee very much regret, 
We did not desire this, mor do we believe that any part 
of the field should be neglected. Visitation does much 
to encourage and strengthen the work where it is organ- 
ized, and many organizations that are now doing suc- 
cessful work have resulted from the visits of the field 
superintendent. 

The great omission has been the neglect of the colored 
people. At the Pittsburgh convention it was decided to 
employ a colored man, if a competent worker could be 
found, to devote his time to the work of Sunday-school 
organization among his own people in the South. Sev- 
eral names were suggested, and your committee con- 
cluded to make choice, but were hindered by the want of 
money. The payment of many pledges was delayed, 
and our appeals for help were in vain. This matter 
should receive the attention of this convention, and a 
sufficjent sum be raised to secure the service of such @ 
worker. The importance of this work cannot, be over- 
estimated. The total number of colored people in Sun- 
day-schools is estimated to be one million, and possibly 
there is a larger number. They do not attend the con- 
ventions in the Southern states, and their numbers are 
sufficient for separate conventions and institutes. Train- 
ing in Sunday-school work and Bible study is a neces- 
sity for them and for us, “Here is Pythagorean wis- 
dom,—‘ Ability and necessity dwell near exch other ;’” 
and here is Pauline faith,—‘ I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

In many parts of the field the advance is encouraging. 
In estimating growth, attention should be given, not only 
to the reported increase in membership, but also to the 
percentage of gain. We need to know the facts concern- 
ing former statistics, and compare them with those now 
reported, and also to know the present condition of or- 
ganization. In membership, Missouri has the largest 
gain,—243,878.~ We do not suppose all this is actual 
gain, for many of these schools were in existence in 1890; 
but they were unknown to the statistical secretary. 
Doubtless there has been a large increase in membership, 
but the great gain has been in the work of thorough 
organization. The state has taken her place among 
the banner-bearers, every county having been orga- 
nized. (It should be remembered that county organiza- 
tion means a living, working force, that gives evidence 
of life by holding an annual convention.) This state has 
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also greatly advanced the work of township organiza- | 


tion, and in the city of St, Louis has completed the plan, 
and is now engaged in the visitation of every family in 
the city. This work is so important that your committee 
have given it place upon the program, and commend it 
to all cities and villages. Missouri also employs seven 
salaried workers, and more than $12,438 has been ex- 
pended in the work during the year. In the percentage 
of gain in membership as, reported, Missouri is sixth, 
the increase being 68 per cent. North Carolina 
comes next, gaining 152,418 in membership, equal to 
58 per cent; and South Carolina gaining 113,859, or 90 
per cent. No doubt the increase in these states is due 
to the discovery of many schools not previously reported ; 
and your committee suppose that many of these schools 
are among the colored people. But the Sunday-school 
work in all departments has made great progress, 

Pennsylvania is third in increase, viz., 141,070, but 
seventh in percentage, viz., 18 per cent. This great 
state is first in Sunday-school membership, with a total 
of 1,229,158. New York has gained 83,840 in member- 
ship, equal to 8 per cent. The organization in this 
state is more complete than heretofore, and in one im- 
portant feature, namely, the Home Class department, the 
advance is marked. This special feature will be brought 
before the Convention. New Jersey reports a gain of 
69,995, equal to 25 per cent; and Texas gains 52,983, 
or 25 per cent, These states have improved their or- 
ganization and extended their work. Florida gains 
43,985 in membership, equal to 70 per cent. Great 
praise is due the workers in that state for their faithful- 
ness and zeal, Normal classes are multiplying, and the 
home workers are determined to perfect the organization 
of the state. Maryland gains 38,934, or 17 per cent. 
Delaware gains 22,113, or 86 per cent. This surprising 
gain is pérhaps due to a more perfect record, but this 
shows much better work, ‘The organization is growing 
stronger, and the work improving. 

Tennessee gains 31,258, equal to 10 per cent. Massa- 
chusetts gains 25,706 or 9 per cent, but the great 
advance has been the result of more thorough county 
and township organization, The workers in this state 
are proving the proposition, Take care of the township 
and county organizations, and the state organization will 
take care of itself, The work has kindleda holy entbusi- 
asm, and that means more momentum and better work, 
and once more this state unfurls her banner, In com- 
mon with other New England states, Massachusetts has 
received a great number of French Catholics from Canada, 
and we do well to keep in mind the difficulties that 
in New England and Quebec tend to make Sunday- 
school work more important than ever. There is but 
little encouragement to work for the adult foreign popu- 
lation, but there are many and great reasons for a united 
effort to reach their children. In this connection it is 
well to mention the earnest request for Sunday-school 
lesson helps printed in the French language, that comes 
from New England and Quebec. 

’ Kansas and Nebraska show gains of 37,995 and 27,444 
respectively, the percentage being 15 for each state. 
Ohio again joins the army with banners, and under the 
leadership of some of the best workers is rapidly gaining 
ground. [ilinois has enrolled ten thousand Loyal Army 
and Normal Class students, and has introduced a State 
Normal Class graduation into the State Sunday-school 
Convention. This feature will also be presented to the 
Convention. The gain in membership in Illinois is 34,633, 
or 5 percent. Michigan gains 15,000 in membership, 
equal to 5 per cent. The work of thorough organization 
is being pushed, and the cities and towns are planning 
for institutes and house visitation. 

’ The greatest increase in percentage of membership is 
in the territories. New Mexico gains 3,022, equal to 250 
per cent. Washington gains 31,315, or 90 per cent. 
Arizona gains 1,467, or 91 per cent. Indian Territory 
gains 7,547, or 64 per cent. Of the new states, Montana 
gains 4,187, or 60 per cent; Idaho gains 1,206, or 33 per 
cent; and Colorado gains 5,694, or 15 per cent. Twelve 
other states and territories report gains, from 12 per cent 
in West Virginia to 1 per cent in Utah. Three states 
report losses: Kentucky, 37,092; Connecticut, 31,776, 
the Roman Catholic scholars now being omitted; and 
South Dakota, 9,275, or 20 per cent. Wecannotexplain 
the apparent loss in Connecticut, a banner state, well 
organized and doing excellent work, but suppose the 
figures previously given were not correct. In Kentucky 
the figures are revised for white schools and estimated 
for colored schools. Perhaps the previous estimates were 
wrong, but your committee think the new estimates for 
the colored schools is too low. We do not think this 
state has lost ground. 





The report from South Dakota must be wrong. . Proba- 
bly it is the report as received from county officers with 
some counties and townships omitted: No reports have 
been received from seven states and two territories, 
namely: New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Wyoming, Nevada, California, Oklahoma, 
Alaska, and the District of Golumbia. 

Of the Canadian provinces, Ontario shows a gtenk ad- 
vance. The gain. in membership is 70,812, or 20 per 
cent. The advance in organization and in institute and 
normal work is equally favorable. The officers seem 
determined to make this the first province in our Sunday- 
school Union. Nova Scotia reports a gain of 20,000, or 
83 per cent. This is a wonderful increase, and may in 
part be explained by the corrected reports from better 
organization. Quebec gains 2,360, or 5 percent. The 
workers in Quebec are encouraged. They believe that 
Sunday-school work is gaining ground, and the prospect 
is growing brighter for reaching the French Canadian 
children. New Brunswick reports a joss of 5,687, or 12 
percent. We assume that this is the result of corrected 
statistics, as the work of organization is improving, and 
better methods are in use. The report from Prince 
Edward’s Island does not give statistics, A telegram 
just received from Manitoba reports a gain of 17,976, or 
300 per cent. This is very encouraging, and the work in 
that Province is advancing rapidly. Newfoundland and 
British Columbia make no statistical report. 

The net gain for the United States is 1,191,259, or 
12.15 per cent, and the total membership is 10,991,760. 
The net- gain for Canada is 105,461, or 19 per cent, and 
the membership 660,660, The total membership for both 
countries being 11,659,085. If the average gain for the 
seven states, two territories, the District of Columbia, 
and three Canadian provinces that have not sent revised 
reports, is in the same ratio as the others, the additional 
gain for the United States would be about 80.000, and 
for Canada about 4,000. Your committee believe it is 
safe to add moge to these figures, as some states that have 
sent reports are believed to have a larger membership. 
The total for the United States we estimated to be 
11,000,000, and for Canada.700,000, or for both 11,700,000, 
being about one-sixth of the population in the Protestant 
Sunday-schools, 

We regret that in: many states the organization is not 
thorough enough to give us all the facts, and in some 
cases secretaries report only such figures as are sent to 
them, frequently omitting counties or townships. Es- 
pecially is this true in some of the Southern states where 
there is no systematized plan for gathering the statistics 
from colored schools. It is not difficult to explain the 
reason why some states, territories, and provinces have 
not reported. They are new, and the organization must 
be perfected, They need our help. But some are not 
reported because the officers have not performed their 
duty. Your committee desire to emphasize the necessity 
for continuing good secretaries in office, It mayseem of 
little importance, but a recent writer declared that Sun- 
day-school work was declining, giving as an illustration 
the statistics of two states that showed a falling off in 
numbers. It is not probable that there has been a de- 
cline in either of the states mentioned, but the bad effect 
of such statements can be readily seen. The guin of 
more than one million should not elate us, if we consider 
the figures given in the recent census report. The tium- 
ber of children and youth of school age (four or five to 
twenty-one years) in the United States is more than 
20,000,000. If from these numbers we deduct the adults, 
the number of such children and youth in the United 
States who attend Sunday-school cannot be more than 
8,500,000. If we allow for 500,000 Catholic chil- 
dren who may atterid parochial schools, we may 
estimate 9,000,000 of children and youth in the Sun- 
day-schools and parochial schools, and 11,000,000 
who do not attend either. Surely “there remains much 
land to be possessed.” 

It is admitted that Sunday-school work is advancing 
towards better methods and more thorough teaching, and 
of necessity there is demand for better officers and 
teachers. This is most apparent in the call for qualified 
field workers and institute conductors. These must be 
prepared and sent forth. Our state and provincial con- 
ventions should be arranged with this endin view. A 
Sunday-school convention should be the expression of 
the best ‘thought, not of one mind but of many minds, a 
composite photograph of the best plans gained from ex- 
perience... . 

To aid in training Bible teachers and workers, perma- 
nent schools for Christian workers have been established. 
One at Chicago, known as Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute, 
and one at Springfield, Massachusetts. We also believe 





that every Protestant theological seminary should have 


a well-organized Sunday-scliool department. Weadmit 
the necessity for the training of missionaries for the 
foreign field, and seem to forget the importance of train-, 
ing the workers at home. We admit the value of train- 
ing our teachers. in secular schools, and overlook the 
importance of training those who teach our children and 
youth the greater lessons; which help to form their 
characters and shape their destinies. ‘‘ Victory for the 
gospel is the only thing to be sought in all places, by all 
classes of Christian-workers. This is the world’s supreme 
need.” Our. greatest need to-day is qualified leaders. 
Men and women are wanted who are willing to “seek a 
place among the best workers, aim at the best objects, 
and give place to the holiest principles.” Such leaders 
are wanted at. home in our own schools, churches, 
counties, states, and provinces, It is a small place 
where one cannot find a noble work to do. “If we 
would serve God, and achieve noble results in life, we 
need not wait for a great opportunity.” 

We have previously referred to our inability to employ 
a workes for the colored.people, At the Pittsburgh 
Convention, forty-six states, territories, and provinces 
pledged $5,195 per annum, a total for three years of 
$15,585. An estimate was made for ten states, territories, 
and provinces, that were not pledged, giving a total of 
$360.00 per annum, or, for the three years, $1,080.00, 
forty-two individuals pledged $1,057.00 per annum, ‘or 
for the three. years $3,171.00. The total of pledges 
amounted to $18,756.00, and. the amount estimated wag 
$1,080.00, making in all $6,612.00 per annum, or a total 
of $19,836.00 at the disposal of your committee. We 
allowed a margin for shrinkage, and planned our work. 
From the treasurer’s report it will appear that forty-four 
states, territories, and. provinces have paid an amount 
equal to $4,039.77 per annum, .or, for the three years, 
$12,119.32, and thirty-seven individuals have paid 
$1,000.00 per annum, or for the three years $3,000.00, 
the total being $5,039.77 per annum, or $15,119.32 for 
the three years. A. shrinkage of over $3,637.00, Your 
committee expected a considerable: amount from some 
states that did not pledge, and also expected that some 
of the states would increase the amount pledged at Pitts- 
burgh. Weare thankful that we can add, that some 
states have paid «moré than the amount pledged, but 
some have not contributed to the work. The neglect 
and failure to pay pledges in full has left a balance of 
indebtedness due amounting to $1,808.78. The amount 
pledged and unpaid is over $4,500. As these pledges are 
voluniary (in most cases), we recommend that, as soon as 
our debts are paid, all unpaid pledges be canceled, and 
the books:balanced. _Remembering that this is a volun- 
tary matter, and that your committee are your co- 
workers, and in measure your. servants, we desire to 
express our belief that experience has shown the value 
and importance of this interdenominational Sunday- 
school work, and we therefore appeal..to all state, terri- 
torial, and provincial conventions to make provision for 
the payment of such fair proportion of the total amount 
needed , by your committee as may, in the judgment of 
such convention, be best. We also recommend that 
efforts be made to secure subscriptions from individuals, 
for this work, and that the sum of ten thousand dollars 
per annum, or a total of thirty thousand dollars for the 
three years, be raised from states, territories, and indi- 
viduals. 

To aid in the collection of this fund, we recommend 
that the Executive Committee be authorized to employ 
a suitable person as financial secretary, and, if the 
amount pledged is deemed sufficient, the committee be 
authorized to employ a worker for the colored people, 
and, when necessary, to. employ competent workers to 
assist the field superintendent. 

At the Pittsburgh Convention your committee reported 
as follows, viz. : 

Your attention has previously been called to the seem- 
ing necessity for some paper, magazine, or other organ of 
communication, between workers in different parts of our 
own country and throughout the world. This need is 
beginning to be felt. The field is too large td be covered 
by correspondence, the features of the work are too many 
to be explained by one person. The great questions 
cannot be discussed in a multitude of papers; where a 
single feature is presented out of connection (often dis- 
torted), and in ashort space, where its power is circum- 
scribed. A great Sunday-school magazine, after the 
style of the Century or Harper’s, where the best writers 
of the world can be heard, and the discoveries and in- 
vestigations can be illustrated, all in the highest style of 
art, is believed to be a necessity for the futare, then why 
not a necessity now? The.Sunday-school workers .of 
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America have the nuimbers, the wealth, the ability, and 
the opportunity to do this great thing. Shall it be ac- 
complished? If so, the idea must take rvot and grow. 
It must be cultivated, expanded, examined, discussed, 
urged, and prayed over. Somebody must grow enthusi- 
astic over it, for “ every great and commanding movement 
in the annals of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm.” 
Since then several new publications, issued by state aé- 
sociations, have been added to those previously published. 
The necessity for some organ has thus been emphasized. 
It needs the endorsement of this convention. 

In accordance with the action of the World’s Conven- 
tion, held in London, England, in 1889, and. the Inter- 
national Convention held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in 1890, the second World’s Convention has been called 
to meet at this time. The important matters connected 
with the’ meeting for the first time in America of the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention, will make this a 
notable gathering. And the plans here approved must 
include all lands, 

At the first World’s Sunday-school Convention, held in 
London in 1889, it was decided to send a field worker to 
India, to aid in the advancement of Sunday-schools. 
Dr. J. L. Phillips, formerly of the United States, was 
chosen. His salary and expenses were to be provided 
one-half by American workers and one-half by the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union, but subsequently the London 
Sunday-school Union decided to pay the entire cost of 
this work. Dr. Phillips’s work has been very successful, 
as his address to be delivered to the World’s Convention 
will show. But he now asks for a co-worker to share the 
labor with him, and our English brethren ask us to 
furnish the man and the money to pay his salary and 
expenses, This is our first united effort, and your commit- 
tee recommend that the request be complied with, We 
renew the suggestion made at Pittsburgh, that if the 
funds can be secured for the purpose, a committee of 
experienced Sunday-school workers be sent to visit the 
principal cities and missionary stations of Asia, holding 
meetings and conferences with missionaries, native help- 
ers, and Sunday-sclsool workers, in China, India, Japan, 
and Australia, and to learn in what manner the Sunday- 
schools of America can aid Sunday-school work through- 
out the world. 

We also recommend that tlhe delegates from America 
to the World’s Second Sunday-school Convention be 
authorized to pledge this convention for our fair propor- 
tion of the expenses necessary to arrange for the World’s 
Third Sunday-school Convention at such time and place 
as may be determined. ... 

After due consideration, at the conference held, at 
Chautauqua, in connection with the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, it was decided to erect an International 
Sunday-school Building in connection with the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. Reasonable assurance was given that 
the necessary funds to pay the cost of the building would 
be provided. Your committee have to report the com- 
pletion of the building, and the successful series of meet- 
ings held therein. But we regret to add, that, owing to 
the remarkable condition of finance and business in the 
United States, a-debt of large amount has been incurred, 
and while the convention and your committee are free 
from blame, and have no liability for the debt, we think 
the convention should hed?tily recommend the Sunday- 
schools and workers in all parts of the United States and 
Canada to contribute their fair proportion towards the 
payment of the indebtedness on this building. 

There are three great questions to be answered. 
The first of these concerns the place the Bible is to oc- 
cupy. This Book is the central point of attack. “ It is 
under the microscope, and it will bear inspection. It has 
withstood the fire of persecution, and it will stand the 
flood of unbelief.”. . . 

The second question concerns the International Sun- 
day-school lessons. Let us look through the arches of 
the International Sunday-school Building, alomg the 
lines of our International Sunday-school work, and note 
the condition of Sunday-schools in relation to Bible 
study before the introduction of these lessons, and study 
the considerations that led to the adoption of this sys- 
tem by the Fourth National Sunday-school Convention, 
which met in Indianapolis in 1872, or, more properly 
speaking, before the adoption, in 1871, of the Experi- 
mental Course, that prepared the way for the action of 
the National Convention. There was no uniformity, 
but the idea of adaptation according to natural or indi- 
vidual selection prevailed. 1. The number pursuing any 
one course was too few to permit a large expenditure for 
helps; and lesson-helps such as now furnished were un- 
known. Such publications as The Sunday School Times 
and the Illustrated Providence Lithographic Rolls were 








impossible. Not a weekly religious paper in the United 

States published Jesson notes, reviews in the school and 

teachers’-meetings for the study of the lesson were few, 

and\home study of the lesson by the family most dif- 

ficult. The theory that each grade of scholars needs a 

different selection of Scripture was illustrated to such an 

extent that in one school seven different lessons were 

studied at the same session. 2. The study of the Old 

Testament was neglected. The lessons were usually 

confined to the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 

It does not appear that any plan had been proposed 
in. the United States that included a study of the 
Bible as a whole. The attacks upon the Old Testa- 
ment were increasing year by year, and our scholars 
were not prepared to meet them, It was at this time 
that the present lesson system was adopted. The resolu- 
tion provided for the selection of a series of lessons, cov- 
ering (as far as possible) the whole Bible, alternating 
semi-annually between the Old and New Testaments, the 
course to extend over a period of not more than seven 
years. To the first course and the second course together 
covering fourteen years, the principal objection was that 
the lessons were fragmentary, The demand was that 
each book should have more thorough study. The com- 
mittee assured us that they did not see how more time 
could be given to certain books within the limits of their 
instructions. The only change in the instructions given 
to the fourth committee, appointed at Pittsburgh, was 
that the course cover a period of six years instead of 
seven years, This committee requested representatives 
from the leading denominational publishing houses, and 
some others to meet them, and unanimously adopted the 
proposals submitted by these representatives. They 
arranged for two and one-half years of the six to be given 
to the Old Testament, and three and one-half years to 
the New Testament, including one whole year to the 
study of the life of Jesus. 

The selections for a part of the third course, and the be- 
ginning of the fourth course, have been violently attacked 
in the press and on the platform ; conventions and meet- 
ings have been liberally supplied with circulars, and a 
few words, supposed to charm, have been frequently 
repeated. The purpose is to do away with the Interna- 
tional lesson system. ‘“‘ Reform it altogether,” is the 
suggestive expression used by one writer. ‘‘ The Inter- 
national lesson system is doomed,” says another; and 
one declares that the coming International Sunday- 
school Convention should recognize the new system. In 
view of the great importance of this subject, your com- 
mittee bring it before you. Here, where the movement 
for uniformity began, let this question be considered, 
But before we surrender the results we have secured, 
and return to the difficulties into which the advo- 
cates for disunion would conduct us, and from which 
we were delivered by the adoption of this system, let us 
carefully weigh the advantages we now possess against 
the claims put, forward by the individuals who wish to 
take the place now occupied by the Lesson Committee, 
and the denominational lesson writers and publishing 
houses. Especially let us watch that the enemy who has 
persistently attacked the Old Testament, does not em- 
brace the opportunity that differences between Christian 
workers sometimes afford, to lead us to surrender a part 
of the Bible, under the pretext that we will learn more 
from a part than we can from the whole book. 

The third question concerns the International Sunday- 
school work, and the Sunday-school work. throughout 
the world. The progress has been too marked, the 
advance too rapid, to escape notice. It must be ac- 
knowledged that the International lesson system has 
greatly helped International Sunday-school work, as 
carried forward by the Executive Committee appointed 
by the International Convention. It may be said that 
the International lessons are the track on which to run 
the International work, and, if continued, they promise a 
rapid extension of the work in all lands. 

For this work, and at eyery step in our progress, we 
need to be filled with the Holy Spirit. He gives the 
tongue of fire to those who teach and speak ; he gives 
the light that falls like the rays from the lamp upon the 
old pulpit, and makes the word plain; he creates within 
us a passion for souls. “ His presence makes the differ- 
ence between the Church of Christ, and an ethical 
society.” We must be in communion with him, if we 
would be used by him. “Even Beethoven or Mozart 
could not produce harmony from an instrument if it 
were not in tune;” and if He is to speak through us, 
he must dwell within us, and control us. He alone has 
the wisdom to plan and guide, the power to execute 
and perform, and unto him we must render the praise 
and the glory, now and evermore. 





A SKETCH OF THE CONVENTION. 


7 
BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


At every point of the St. Louis convention were evi- 
dences of careful and competent management. The local 
committee was an able one, and its work was well done, 
The comfort and profit of guests individually and col- 
lectively had been carefully studied, and was never lost 
sight of. Every convenience was at hand. The hercu- 
lean tasks of registration, entertainment, transportation, 
and general accommodation, were done in a’ business- 
like way. Evidently business men were in command. 
St. Louis, asa whole, welcomed the Convention grandly. 
His Honor, Mayor Walbridge, did this officially on be- 
half of the city, and he was seconded by leading clergy- 
men and citizens. And acts corresponded with words, 
For instance: About this time of the year St. Louis 
celebrates its ‘‘ Fall Festival,” a feature of which is an 
elaborate illumination of its principal streets. In honor 
of their Sunday-school guests, this year, the opening 
nights of each of the two conventions were appointed 
for this display. But that was not all. At the chief 
point of interest, on Twelfth Street, a few steps from 
where the Convention met, was an archway of incandes- 
cent lights, with a large medallion under it, from which 
shone the words, ‘“‘ Welcome, Sunday-school workers.” 
Then, by a most skilful and doubtless expensive arrange- 
ment, the words changed, and forty-three different texts 
of Scripture followed one another before the thousands 
who stood gazing in the great open space, while inter- 
spersed through these texts were the names of the Sun- 
day-school leaders of the world. 

The Convention was over-prompt in getting to work, 
It was announced for August 31, Thursday; but a con- 
ference of field-workers was called for Wednesday, and 
it was wisely arranged to have the welcomes spoken on 
that evening, so saving time for the convention proper, 
and warming up the delegates for action. But even 
Wednesday was not early enough for the enthusiastic 
hosts. They came by scores on Tuesday; and, to utilize 
their presence, a great prayer-meeting was held that 
night in one of the largest churches of the city, and it 
was filled with devout worshipers. So preparation was 
made for President Harris’s gavel-to fall on Thursday 
morning when the Convention was formally called to 
order, and its decks were fairly cleared for action, 

One familiar with the earlier conventions could not but 
be impressed with thechanges wrought by passing years, 
Since the Sunday-schoolworkers met at Newark, a new 
generation has arisen. 

But this new generation is an efficient one. It has 
fully entered into the work of those who went before, 
It is in an advanced position, on a higher plane. The 
enthusiasm of Christian Endeavor has touched its heart, 
More young people, and more women, take part in the 
work, and all seem to do it better than of old, thus show- 
ing that harvests do ripen, that fruits shall be gathered. 
No delegates have been more honored at St. Louis 
than one lady who alone represented Arizona, and 
another who reported for Iowa when the roll of states 
was called. Among the primary workers, too, who held 
several separate and special sessions, were many highly 
cultured women. Their instructions and experiences 
were of ahighorder. This department of Sunday-school 
work is evidently catching the results of secular normal 
and kindergarten instructions, which now, inspired and 
guided by Christian love, are dominating Sunday-schools 
all over the land. 

The effects of improved and improving state organiza- 
tion are everywhere evident. What was talked of, and 
aimed at, by the workers of former years, is now being 
accomplished. During the last three years, the general 
field secretary, William Reynolds, has done an amazing 
amount of work. His aims have been organization and 
education. The results now show that every state, terri- 
tory, and province of the United States and Canada is 
organized, except Idaho, Nevada, Alaska, New Mexico, 
and Oklahama. Twenty-three states and provinces now 
sustain a paid superintendent, who spends all his time 
at the work. Eight others pay a man for part time, 
though one of these superintendents, paid for six months 
of the year only, is declared to pack a whole year’s 
work into that brief space. Other specialists also are 
paid for parts of the year, so that, in all, thirty-seven per- 
sons are now known as thus serving state or provincial 
organizations. In this direction, Missouri leads, having 
in the last year spent on state Sunday-school work no 
less than thirteen thousand dollars. In ten states, nor- 
mal work is systematically carried on, some of them 
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them availing themselves of the aid of college professors 
and other educators that Sunday-school instructors may 
be trained to the highest practicable point. The ideal 
of years ago is still pushed,—every county of every state 
to be organized, and every township of every county,— 
and the realization was never nearer the ideal than now. 

Money-raising through the state organizations was 
nobly done, - In a little time, by calling the roll of the 
states, $6,350 per annum for three years was pledged, to 
which sum $583.33 per annum for the same term was 
added by private pledges, a total of $6,933.33, to which 
the New York pledges are to be added. With this 
definite basis, the Committee can go on with its field 
secretary work, and greatly enlarge it. 

One point of enlargement was greatly insisted on from 
first to last in the Convention, It was the appointing of 
a competent colored man to work among his people in 
the South. President Harris, himself of Alabama, 
introduced and urged this in his opening address; and 
when the matter of pledging money came, state after 
state offered more if this work were to be done. And 
in this noble effort none were more ready to give than 
the Southern people. Indeed, the first pledge was made 
by the Rev. Dr. R. R. Morris, a colored delegate from 
Alabama, who, on behalf of the-colored Sunday-schools 
of his state, pledged fifty dollars for this purpose, Mis- 
souri added three hundred dollars to her pledge on this 
basis; and Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, I\linois, Massa- 
chusetts, and Ontario also added for this object. The 
Executive Committee probably know the needed man, 
and now they have the money to sustain him. The Con- 
vention came together with some indebtedness upon it ; 
but, before new pledges were taken, the debt was paid. 
Four hundred and fifty dollars was due the Illinois State 
Convention, but they canceled this; and some generous 
unknown, though not unsuspected, paid the balance. 

Everybody knew that a serious discussion of the Inter- 
national lesson system was sure to come at this conven- 
tion. Whether the discussion would develop strong 
opposition, or lead to radical action, was uncertain, 
Ominous whisperings of rival systems, and subdued talk 
of the present method having outlived its usefulness, 
have been heard of late, and whether they were forebod- 
ings of an earthquake, or something less fearful, nobody 
seemed to know. 

Certain it is that, as leading men spoke’ from time to 
time of the International system, quick applause wauld 
follow, and cries of ‘“‘ Hear! hear!” would roll in from 
the Canadian quarter. Men were feverish on the sub- 
ject, and seemed in fear gf some mysterious assault from 
some unseen power. At last the fateful hour came, and 
the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph proceeded to read the 
report of the Lesson Committee. 

Clearly and candidly this report discussed the entire 
situation, bringing out fully the limitations placed on the 
Committee by the Convention from which its power came, 
and discussing in detail the difficulties of its work, and 
every objection made against it. The summing up of 
lesson selections made during the twenty-one years of 
the Committee’s existence, was so conclusive a showing 
of the good work really accomplished that round after 
round of applause greeted it. When Dr. Randolph con- 
cluded, he was greeted with the Chautauqua salute, and 
President Miller called the Convention to its feet to sing 
“Beautiful Words of Life.” The enthusiasm manifest 
at that moment for the International lesson system was 
as sweeping and resistless as a torrent, That nothing 
could hope to stand against it for a moment, was evident 
to all. 

Open discussion of the whole subject was, according 
to the program, next in order. But, by common consent, 
the Rev. Drs. O. R. Blackall, J. L. Hurlbut, J. A. Worden, 
and Mr. M. C. Hazard, severally representing the Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational Pub- 
lishing Houses, were called upon to give their views. 
All of them declared for the International system. Dr. 
Hurlbut summed up his view in the words, “ One lesson 
for all the school; one lesson for all the schools; one 
lesson for all the world.” Dr. Worden announced that 
he came instructed by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation “to stand by the International lessons, and to 
resist any break, even for the primary classes.” 

Mr. Hazard showed how many of the difficulties com- 
plained of were in the nature of the book studied; and 
many of the allurements from the prevailing system 
were a mere juggle of words, seeming to offer some new 
and good thing, but really offering nothing new, and 
nothing not easily applicable to the International selec- 
tious. Mr. Hazard concluded by offering resolutions on 
the subject, which, with an amendment from Mr. Mac- 
laren of Canada, went to the Committee on Resolutions. 





Dr. Blackall seemed to think there was some cons 
siderable ground for complaint against the selections 
presented for study, and explained that the dissatisfac- 
tion of some with this course, and unwillingness to see 
Baptist schools drift away to irresponsible publications, 
had led the society he represented to make an experi- 
mental issue of a line of lessons for those who chose to 
use other than the International topics. 

Other delegates then entered into the discussion, but 
all on one side. No one wished the system now preva- 
lent to be abrogated. With scarce an exception, those 
who spoke favored recalling all previous instructions of 
the Lesson Committee, and allowing them to walk im the 
light of their own prolonged experience. Some thought 
the instructions as to temperance lessons should not be 
canceled, but were willing to modify so as not to require 
one lesson each quarter, whether in the natural current 
of study or not, but merely to require four such lessons 
each year. Another wanted an Easter and a Christmas 
lesson. One, who claimed to be a thorough-going Pro- 
hibitionist, did not want special temperance lessons. He 
could see total abstinence in almost every lesson, and 
could teach it without having a temperance label at the 
head of the page. So the discussion ran, good-natured 
and earnest, but all in one direction. 

At this juncture, Mr. Jacobs got the floor. He asked 
consent to call for persons of other views. He feared, if 
none spoke in the negative, it would be said ‘‘ Discussion 
was cut off.” He called and called again, and the 
audience waited for the antagonist to appear. While all 
were silent and expectant, a stout, determined-looking 
man arose, and made his way to the front. Who he 
was, none seemed to knowy It was whispered that he 
was the champion, possibly the author, of this or that 
rival system. He took the platform, and began by de- 
claring “I am in favor of some other system,—if there is 
any other” [roars of laughter and rounds of applause] 
—“‘if there is any other that is better, and if I can be 
guaranteed that after twenty-one years of trial no more 
opposition will be raised against it than there now is 
against the International system.” The speech was 
ended, and the hit was squarely made. 

Another man came forward. Some one at the re- 
porters’ desks whispered, ‘He is the only Methodist 
minister who opposes the International lessons.” But he 
did not oppose them. He merely administered a sound 
fatherly castigation to one who he understood had re- 
flected unjustly upon the work of the Lesson Committee. 

Other calls for men on the negative met no response. 
The Rev. Dr. W. F. Crafts then presented samples of 
various Jesson publications which he had gathered from 
tables in the building; and he showed conclusively that 
graded lessons, and inductive lessons, and other kinds of 
lessons, may be, and are, built upon the International 
selections. These terms express methods of treatment, 
not subjects for study. He also showed convincingly the 
fallacy of various claims that have been made before the 
public by certain ambitious lesson publishers. 

Resolutions on this subject, which had been adopted 
by the primary workers, were presented, and referred to 
the proper committee. They declared for the Inter- 
national lessons for all the scholars, little and big alike; 
but they asked the Lesson Committee to consider very 
carefully the wants of the little children. 

At this point the discussion closed. At a later session 
the Committee on Resolutions reported a vote of fullest 
confidence in the Lesson Committee and highest regard 
for the International system, which was unanimously 
and emphatically adopted. They also recommended 
that all restrictions hitherto imposed on the Committee 
be removed. After extended debate, it was finally voted 
to remove all instructions save that on temperance les- 
sons passed three years ago. 

The four great reports of the Convention were those of 
the Statistical Secretary, the Executive Committee, the 
International Field Secretary, and the Lesson Committee. 
Those documents showed fully the achievements of the 
International Convention. They were not mere state- 
ments of facts; they discussed the great principles which 
make facts worth working for. They were extended 
documents, but they did not exhaust the patience of their 
hearers. Printed copies were distributed at the end. 

The addresses of the occasion were of a high order. 
That at the opening, by the Hon. John G. Harris, and 
that of his successor in the presidency, the Hon. Lewis 
Miller, were worthy of the men and the occasion. They 
discussed great principles in which the Convention was 
directly interested. Several of the addresses were almost 
fatally squeezed by various encroachments. 

Of the musica! service throughout too high praise can- 
not be given. It was in charge of Mr. Lewis F. Lindsay, 





of St. Louis, and he proved himself master of his work. 
Cornet, cabinet organ, grand organ, and brass band, were 
at various times brought into service. At each evening 
session a choir of five hundred voices led, and they were 
well trained and did their part with religious fervor, On 
the closing day, at the Fair Ground, where an outdoor 
celebration was held, four hundred little children sang 
at one point of the exercises, and ten thousand young 
people at another. With such leadership it was easy for 
the people to warm up and join the singing. By those 
who attended these musical exercises, this convention 
will long be remembered. 

It was a happy choice that put Lewis Miller in the 
presidency of the Convention and continued B. F. Jacobs 
as chairman of the Executive Committee. This brother, 
“our patriarch Jacob,” as some one lovingly called him, 
has the hearts of the Sunday-school world. Over and 
over was he cheered and greeted as he said and did things 
in his unique way. Even when he had spent an hour in 
reading a report, of which every delegate held a printed 
copy in his own hands, he was cheered to the echo. 
Most men would have been coughed down, but not so he. 

The press of St. Louis did nobly for the Convention. 
Full reports, and accurate ones too, filled their columns, 
which also were embellished with portraits of scores of 
the more prominent delegates. And these delegates in- 
cluded a large proportion of strong men and women. 
The leaders of the hosts were there, and it would not be 
invidious to say that the Dominion of Canada sent as 
choice a body of brethren and sisters to represent it as 
ever crossed the line. 

The last day of the Convention was in many respects 
the great day of the feast. Exposition Hall was aban- 
doned. The Fair Ground was the center ofaction. The 
day was cool, clear, and “ not a ripple in sight,” as the 
weather-man assured the Committee. In the early morn- 
ing the Sunday-schools of the city paraded on Lucas 
Place. At the intersection of Seventeenth Street the 
delegates reviewed them from a grand stand shaped as a 
horseshoe. The shoe-heels rested on either curbstone. 
The toe was high in air. Under if, and between the 
sides of the shoe, the procession marched. Led by bands 
of music, banners and flags flying, handkerchiefs waving, 
bright young faces full of smiles looking upward toward 
the stand, singing, cheering, on they came, thousands 
upon thousands; men, women, children, babes in arms, 
primary classes in wagons, one class alone turning out 
six hundred strong in ten large and beautifully decorated 
wagons. Ah, it was an inspiring sight for Sunday-school 
workers! “The twentieth century is looking you in the 
face!” shouted B. F. Jacobs, as the army came into sight. 

The parade over, all went to the Fair Ground, many 
of the delegates by private carriages sent by hospitable 
citizens for this purpose. Every scholar who paraded 
was conveyed by wagon to the grounds, or was furnished 
with car tickets free. Fifty thousand people went out to 
celebrate Sunday-school day. On the grand stand, where 
bets on horses usually hold sway, Christ’s banner was 
unfurled, and the closing business of the Convention was 
done. On therace-track children romped and ran. Else- 
where on the spacious and beautiful grounds Sunday- 
schools picnicked and families lunched. There were 
athletic games for the boys, drills of various sorts, sing- 
ing, music, a reproduction ofthe camp of Israel anda 
setting up of a full-sized tabernacle with all its appli- 
ances, grand choruses, and grand things generally, amid 
which the Convention held on its way till adjournment. 

A few words concerning the side meetings must be 
added. The gathering of field-workers on the day pre- 
vious to. the Convention was one of great value to that 
class of laborers, and through them it will prove of great 
value to the field at Jarge. The conference of primary 
workers was equally valuable to that class, At their 
several meetings, specialties of their work were discussed, 
and plans were made for extension and improvement. 
The nved of a norma) teacher of primary work in each 
state was strongly pressed. Thus the teachers of the little 
ones, and the organizers of the great states, sought in 
special sessions to fit themselves for greater usefulness, 

The fina) action by resolution thanked thdse who had 
so magnificently entertained the Convention, with those 
who had in various official capacities served it so faith- 
fully, including the press of St. Louis. The appointing 
of a colored superintendent for the South and of a per- 
manent financial secretary was approved. It was also 
decided to bear part in the expenses of the World’s Con- 
vention work for the world, and to raise $5,000 toward 
the debt on the Columbian Sunday-school building. 
This amount was pledged on the spot, but $6,000 is still 
needed to pay all the debt. The next triennial conven- 
tion will be held at Boston, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1898.] 








1, July 2.—Patl Called to Butope.........ccccccse ccscsessssesennensnesepens Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July 9.—Paul at Philipp... s......cc.ccccscesessesssnseveesteceeeseseees Acts 16 : 19-34 
3, July 16.—Paul at Athens.................. Acts I7 : 23-31 
4, July 23.—Paul at Corinth Acts 18 : 1-11 


5. July 30.—Paul at Ephesus................. 














Acts 19 : 1-12 

6. August 6.—Paul at Miletus.. Acts 20 : 22-35 

7. Augost 13.—Paul at Jerusalem................ Acts 21 : 27-39 

8. August 20.—Paul Before Felix..................cccccccccseeeceeeeeneseeeee Acts 24 : 10-25 

9. August 27.—Paul Before Agrippa. Acts 26 : 19-32 

10. September 8.—Paul Shipwreeked.....n... 2... cccecceseeseneneee Acts 27 : 30-44 


11. September 10.— Paul at Rome. 
12. September 17.—Personal Responsibility..................000+ 
13. September 24.—Review. : 






: 20-31 
12-23 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
THE AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 

[Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1894, A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study, 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 3. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois.’’] 


STUDY XII.—THE THESSALONIAN EPISTLES. 
I, Anatysis or MATERIAL. 

1 Thessalonians, (1.) Salutation (1: 1). (2.) Personal 
apology and defense of his work (1 : 2to3:13): (a.) Success 
of the gospel in Thessalonica (1 : 2-10), (b.) character of 
Paul’s work there (2: 1-12), (c) Jewish persecutions 
(2: 13-16), (d) Paul’s anxiety for the church (2: 17 to3 : 18), 
(3.) Exhortation (4:1 to5 : 24): (a.) To moral living (4: 1-8), 
(b) to love and industry (4: 9-11), (c) to comfort for the 
dead (4 : 13-18), (d) to sobriety and watchfulness in view of 
the expected return of the Lord (5: 1-11), (¢) various ex- 
hortations to right conduct (5 : 12-24). (4) Conclusion 
(5: 25-28). ' 

2 Thessalonians. (1.) Salutation (1:1, 2). (2.) Thanks- 
giving and comfort (1: 3-12). (3.) Instruction (2: Lto3: 12): 
(a.) Correction of errors concerning the second coming of 
Christ (2: 1-17), (b) the treatment of disorderly members 
(3: 1-15). (4.) Conclusion (3 ; 16-18), 

II. Mastery oF MATERIAL. 

1, Read these Epistles carefully, following the analysigand 
modifying it where it needs modification. 2. Selecting one 
of the Epistles, make yourself so familiar with it that you can 
follow its order of thought without Bible or analysis before 
you. 


4 
III. Topics ror Strupy. 

1. The,Dates and Purpose of the Epistles. (1.) 1 Thessalonians 
(a.) Written, perhaps, a few weeks after Paul’s first arrival at 
Corinth. (b.) Purpose: to encourage the Thessalonian 
Church, and to defend himself against accusations (1: 2to3: 13). 
“Some of the Jews tried to persuade the converts that Paul 
was covetous, and found it an easy kind of life to stroll round 
and see foreign parts, and get kept by harder working men.” 
(2.) 2 Thessalonians. (a.) Written not long efter 1 Thessalo- 
nians; (6) purpose, to correct the impression that the second 
coming was just at hand (2:1-17). (3.) Dothe Epistlesshow 
any secondary purposes? 

2. The Life of the Church as Shown in these Epistles. (1.) 
Suffered persecution (1 Thess. 2: 14; 2 Thess.1:4). (2.) 
Full of faith and love (1 Thess; 1: 2,3; 4: 9,10; 2 Thess. 
1:8). (8.) The expected second coming was making some 
negligent of business (1 Thess. 4: 11, 12), while others were 
perplexed as to the position of their dead Christian friends 
in the coming kingdom (4: 13-18). Later the excitement of 
immediate expectation became even stronger (2 Thess. 2: 1, 2). 
(4.) Some were inclined to resist authority (1 Thess. 5 : 12-14), 
while others were too weak rather than too headstrong 
(5:14). Disorders increased in the church (2 Thess. 3 : 6-15). 
(5.) There was a tendency to despise prophecy (inspired 
teaching) in favor of more showy gifts (1 Thess. 5: 20). 
Compare 1 Corinthians 14 : 1-5. 

3. The Second Coming of Christ. (1.) With what practical 
question does the discussion of this point first arise (1 Thess. 
4:18£.)? (2.) The teaching of 1 Thessalonians: Christ 
will come suddenly, unexpectedly; the dead shall be raised; 
then all Christians shall meet Christ, and share in his glory. 
(3.) Paul implies, but does not teach definitely, that he ex- 
pects the second coming in a short time (4:17). (4) This 
implication leads the Thessalonians to believe it imminent,— 
to be expected any day. In 2 Th Paul tells them 
that a series of events must take place first (2: 1-12), but 
does not attempt to fix the limits of time. 


Reading this passage with care, note what is plain and what 
is obscure in it. (2.) Note reasons for obscurity: (a) Paul 
is recalling what he has already explained (2 : 5), so does 
not need to explain fully; (6) if the allusions are to the 
Roman empire, it was not wise to be too explicit. (3.) Re- 
member, in trying to interpret this passage, that Paul is not 
speaking of events in any distant day, but of those which he 
expected to occur soon. (4.) It is impossible to determine 
what “the man of sin” means, or to interpret with certainty 
all the allusions of the passage. “As to the precise details, 
considering the utter want of unanimity among Christian in- 
terpreters, I am content to say, with St. Augustine, ‘I con- 
fess that I am utterly ignorant what the Apostle meant.’”— 
[Farrar]. 

5. Paul's Character as Shown by these Epistles. “In no 
Epistle is the character of Paul more frankly disclosed” than 
in 1 Thessalonians (Dods, p. 158), (1.) Note his affection 
(2: 7,8); his anxiety to see his converts (2; 17-20); his 
solicitude for their progress (3: 1-10), (2.) Read the whole 
Epistle, and observe how it all reflects his love for his con- 
verts. (3.) Note how he makes them partakers of his labor 
(2 Thess, 3 : 1-5). , 

IV. Torics ror FuRTHER Srupy. 

1, The faults and virtues of the Thessalonian Church, 2. 
Make, in your own language, a paraphrase of 2 Thessalonians, 
covering from one to two hundred werds, 3. The prayers of 
these Epistles (for example, 1 Thess. 3: 11-13). 4, Paul’s 
doctrine of affliction (2 Thess. 1 ; 3-12). 

V. Summary. 

1, Read Acts 17: 1-9 in connection with this study. 2. 
Write out a brief statement (a) of Paul's character as shown 
by these Epistles; (b) of the purpose and chief teachings of 
each ; (c) of the chief value of each to the modern church. 
VI. RereREences. 

Lives of Paul, Farrar (Chaps. XXIX., XXX.), Conybeare 
and Howson (Chap. XI.). Dods’s Introduction to the New 
Testament (Whittaker, New York, 75 cents) is an excellent 
little book, and will be used for reference in the study of the 
Epistles. See pp. 151-167. 
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HOME READINGS. 





Monday, September 18: Lesson I. Acts 16 : 6-15. 
. Lesson IJ. Acts 16 : 19-34. 
Tuceday, September 19 : Lesson III. Acts 17 : 22-31. 


Lesson 1V. Acts 18: 1-11. 


Wednesday, September 20 : Lesson V. Acts 19 : 1-12. 


Thuraday, September 21: | T2ston Vii, “Acts 21 + 27-80. 
Lesson VIII, Acts 24: 10-25. 


Friday, September 22: 


Saturday, September 23 : | 


Lesson IX. Acts 26 : 19-32. 
Lesson X. Acts 27 : 30-44, 
Lesson XI. Acts 28 : 20-31. 
Sunday, September 24: Lesson XII. Rom, 14 ; 12-23. 





s 


TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Go.pen Text FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed,—Acts 19 : 20. 


I, PAUL CALLED TO EUROPE. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.— 


Matt. 28 : 19. 
Il, PAUL AT PHILIPPI. 


Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou sbalt be saved.— 


Acts 16 : 31. 
III. PAUL AT ATHENS. 


God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.—John 4: 24. 
IV. PAUL AT CORINTH. 
The preaching of the cross is to them that perish, foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved, it is the power of God.—1 Cor. 1: 18. 
Vv. PAUL AT EPHESUS. 
When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth.—John 16 : 13. 
VI. PAUL AT MILETUS. 
Remember them which have the rule over you, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God.—Heb, 13 : 7. 
Vil. PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 
For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake,—Phil. 1 : 29. 
VIIL PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.—1 Cor. 16 : 13. 
IX. PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.—1 Cor. 1: 24. 
X. PAUL SHIPWRECKED. 


God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. 


Pea, 46 : 1. 
XL PAUL AT ROME. 





4.“ The Pauline Apocalypse” (2 Thess, 2: 1-12). (1.) 





XII, PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
Tt is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any 


thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.— Rom. 14 : 21. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


1. Topic: Following the Lord’s Leadings. 

1. The Spirit’s Call, 

2. The Apostle’s Obedience. 
8. The Lord’s Blessing. 


2. Topic: Proclaiming the Way of Salvation. 
1. Suffering Persecution. 
2. Proclaiming Salvation. 
8. Gathering Fruit. 


3. Topic: Declaring the True God, 


1. Idolatry Prevalent. 
2. God Declared, 
3. Duty Enforced, 


4. Topic: Proffering the Gospel to Gentiles. 


1. Opportunity for the Jew. 
2. Opportunity Rejected. 
8. Opportunity for the Gentile, 


5. Topic: Edifying the Church of God. 


1, Correcting Erring Disciples. 
2. Seeking New Disciples. 
8. Confirming All Disciples, 


6 
6. Topic: Serving the Church of God, 


1, Entire Consecration. 
2. Christlike Deportment. 
3. Unceasing Vigilance. 


‘ OUTLINE : { 
OUTLINE: { 
OUTLINE : 
OUTLINE : 
OUTLINE: { 


OUTLINE : { 


7. Topic: Facing Public Opposition. 
1. Civic Commotion, 
2. Official Action. 


OUTLINE : 
8. Divergent Utterances. 


8. Topic: Exalting Truth before Rulers. 


1. Historic Truth Exalted. 
2. Doctrinal Truth Exalted. 
3. Practical Truth Exalted, 


9. Topic: Exhorting all to be Saved, 


1, Salvation Declared. 
2. Acceptance Deferred. 
3. Consent Urged. 


10. Topic: Giving Cheer and Help in Peril. 


1. Pressing Perils. 
2. Cheering Help. 
3. Complete Deliverance. 


OUTLINE : { 
OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 


11, Topic: Persisting in the Gospel Work. 
1. Busy at Gospel Work. 
2. Results of Gospel Work. 


OUTLINE : 
3. Continuing at Gospel Work. 


12, Topic: Recognizing Individual Accountability. 


1. The Nature of Accountability. 


OUTLINE : { 2. The Exercise of Accountability. 





REVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS.* 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent; And a vision appeared to Paul 
in the night: There was a man of Macedonia standing, beseech- 
ing him, and saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. 
And when he had seen the vision, straightway we sought to go 
forth into Macedonia, concluding that God had called us for to 
preach the gospel unto them (Acts 16 : 9, 10). 

Scholars: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost (Matt. 28 : 19). 

Teachers: Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 3 : 5). 
Ali; As much as in me is, Iam ready to preach the gospel 
(Rom. 1 : 15). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent : And he called for lights, and 
sprang in, and, trembling for fear, fell down before Paul and 
Silas, and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to 
be saved? (Acts 16 : 29, 30.) 

Scholars: Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved (Acts 16 : 31). 

Teachers: He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life 
(John 3 : 36). 

All: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt, 
16 : 16). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent : The God that made the world 
and all things therein, hg, being Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is he served 
by men’s hands, as though he needed anything, seeing he him- 
self giveth to all life, and breath, and all things (Acts 17: 
24, 25). 

Scholars: God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth (John 4: 24). 

Teachers; Such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers 
(John 4 : 23). 

All: O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker: for he is our God (Psa. 95 : 6, 7). 
Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And the Lord said unto Paul 
in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not 
thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee 
to harm thee : for I have much people in thiscity (Acts 18 : 9, 10). 
Scholars: The preaching of the cross is to them that perish, 
foolishness; bat unto us which are saved, it is the power of 
Ged (1 Cor. 1 : 18). 


1 Nore.—Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed 
on single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of 





I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ,— Rom, 1; 16, ° 
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Teachers: 1 determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified (1 Cor. 2: 2). 

All: Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Gal. 6 : 14). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And Paul said, John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that 
they should believe on him which should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, And when Paul had/lJaid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they 
spake with tongues, and prophesied (Acts 19 : 4-6). 

Scholars; When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth (John 16 : 13). 

Teachers; Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God (Eph. 4 : 30). 

All: If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk 
(Gal. 5 : 25). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent ; Take heed unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you bishops, to feed the church of God, which he purchased 
with his own blood (Acts 20 : 28). 

Scholars: Remember them which have the rule over you, 
who have spoken unto you the word of God (Heb. 13 : 7). 

Teachers; Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, de- 
luding your own selves (Jas, 1 : 22). 

All; Blessed are they that are perfect in the way, who walk 
in the law of the Lord (Psa. 119 : 1). P 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: And all the city was moved, 
and the people ran together: and they Jaid hold on Paul, and 
dragged him out of the temple: and straightway the doors 
were shut. And as they were seeking to kill him, tidings came 
up to the chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was in 
confusion (Acts 21 : 30, 31). 

Scholars: For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake (Phil. 
1: 29). 

Teachers: For consider him that hath endured such gain- 
saying of sinners against themselves, that ye wax not weary, 
fainting in your souls (Heb. 12: 3). 

Ali: I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me (Phil. 
4:13). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: But after certain days, Felix 
came with Drusilla, his wife, which was a Jewess, and sent for 
Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. And 
as he reasoned of righteousness, and temperance, and the judge- 
ment to come, Felix was terrified, and answered, Go thy way 
for this time ; and when I have a convenient season, I will call 
thee unto me (Acts 24 : 24, 25). 

Scholars: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong (1 Cor. 16 : 13). 

Teachers: See that ye refuse not him that speaketh (Heb. 
12 : 25). 

All: I will hear what God the Lord will speak (Psa. 85 : 8). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent : King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets? I know that thou believest. And Agrippa said 
unto Paul, With but little persuasion thon wouldest fain make 
mea Christian. And Paul said, I would to God, that whether 
with little or with much, not thou only, but also all that hear 
me this day, might become such as I am, except these bonds 
(Acts 26 : 27-29). 

Scholars: Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God 
(1 Cor. 1 : 24). 

Teachers: According to his mercy he saved us, through the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost 
(Titus 3 : 5). 

Ali ; Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, and 
I shall be saved (Jer. 17 : 14). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : But the centurion, desiring to 
save Paul, stayed them from their purpose; and commanded 
that they which could swim should cast themselves overboard, 
and get first to the land: and the rest, some on planks, and 
some on other things from the ship. And so it came to pass, 
that they all escaped safe to the land (Acts 27 : 43, 44). . 

Scholars : God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 

Teachers: Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do 
change, and though the mountains be moved in the heart of 
the seas (Psa. 46 : 2). 

All; In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee; for 
thou wilt answer me (Psa. 86 : 7). ° 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And he abode two whole years 
in his own hired dwelling, and received all that went in unto 
him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the things 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none for- 
bidding him (Acts 28 : 30, 31). 

Scholars: I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ (Rom. 
1: 16). 

Teachers : It is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth (Rom. 1 : 16). 

All: I believe; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : 24). 


Lesson 12.—Superiniendent : So then let us follow after 
things which make for peace, and things whereby we may 
edify one another. Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of 
God (Rom. 14 : 19, 20). 

Scholars: It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth (Rom. 14 : 21). 

Teachers: Let each one of us please his neighbor for that 
which is good, unto edifying (Rom. 15 : 2). 

Ali: For Christ also pleased not himself (Rom. 15 : 3). 
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RECAPITULATION. 


In the Pre-view for this quarter the general and the special 
topics were set forth thus: 


GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
. Following the Lord’s Leadings. 

. Proclaiming the Way of Salvation. 

. Declaring the True God. 

. Proffering the Gospel to Gentiles. 

. Edifying the Church of Ged. 

. Serving the Church of God. 

. Facing Public Opposition. 

. Exalting Truth before Rulers. 

. Exhorting All to be Saved. 

10. Giving Cheer and Help in Peril. 

11. Persisting in the Gospel Work. 

12. Recognizing Individual Accountability. 


ocanoanrr © Nw. 


This general yiew corresponded to that of the previous 
studies in Acts, and brought the scholars to the end of that 
book. The same golden text also. was retained; namely, 
“So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed” (Acts 
19 : 20). 

Lesson 1.—In Paul’s call to Europe we have the Lord’s 
leading very evidently, and in the response to this call we 
find the topic of the lessdb, “ Following the Lord’s Leadings.” 
The outline presents the essential facts as (1) The Spirit’s 
Call; (2) The Apostle’s Obedience; and (3) The Lord’s 
Blessing, each of which topics is suggestive and timely now. 

Lesson 2.—At Philippi we found Paul “ Proclaiming the 
Way of Salvation.” Their work in that city began with the 
Apostle and his companion Silas (1) Suffering Persecution. 
But in the prison, at midnight, and sore from the abuse they 
had suffered, they were true to their mission, and continued 
(2) Proclaiming Salvation; as the result of which, by the 
Lord’s favor, we find them (3) Gathering Fruit unto life 
eternal. 

Lesson 3.—At Athens, on Mars’ hill, we find Paul “ De- 
claring the True God.” In that great city he discovered 
(1) Idolatry Prevalent, but from his lips, and with skill most 
consummate, we hear (2) God Declared, and (3) Duty En- 
forced. 

Lesson 4.—~At Corinth he consorted with his own people, 
and also with the Gentiles after his own had received him 
not, his chief work there being that of “ Proffering the Gos- 
pel to Gentiles.” He offers (1) Opportunity for the Jew; in 
whom we see (2) Opportunity Rejected. Then follows the 
great event of this visit, (3) Opportunity for the Gentile, 
which in that city proved an open door for many souls. 

Lesson 5.—At Ephesus the great work of the Apostle was 
that of “ Edifying the Church of God.” Three phase’ of 
this work appear; namely, (1) Correcting Erring Disciples; 
(2) Seeking New Disciples; and (3) Confirming all Disciples, 
whether new or old, thus greatly extending and establishing 
the knowledge of the truth. 

Lesson 6.—At Miletus, Paul tells the story of his effort at 
“Serving the Church of God.” As here set forth, his ser- 
vice involved (1) Entire Consecration ; (2) Christian Deport- 
ment; and (3) Unceasing Vigilance,—elements which, in awy 
age or land, will serve well in advancing all forms of church 
work, 

Lesson 7.—At Jerusalem we find Paul “Facing Public 
Opposition.” The malice of his opponents soon produced (1) 
Civil Commotion the news of which led promptly to (2) 
Official Action; in the arrest of Paul, which called forth 
(3) Divergent Utterances from many parties, as none knew 
with any certainty why Paul was arrested, or what charge 
was laid against him. 

Lesson 8.—Before Felix, the Apostle stands forth “ Exalt- 
ing Truth before Rulers.” Such was his uniform custom. 
He knew neither high nor low in his appeals. In this ad- 
dress he exalts (1) Historic Truth; (2) Doctrinal Truth ; and 
(3) Practical Truth. Under such a broadside Felix trem- 
bled, but, alas for him! he put off decision for the right. 

Lesson 9.—Before Agrippa and the retinue about him 
Paul appears, “ Exhorting All to be Saved.” We see here 
(1) Salvation Declared in all its fulness; (2) Acceptance 
Deferred by the leaders, Festus and Agrippa, and by all their 
following, seemingly ; in view of which we have (3) “Consent 
Urged, that all of them may at once become “altogether 
such” as Paul himself was, his “ bonds” excepted. 

Lesson 10.—In the shipwreck Paul stands forth conspicu- 
ous, “Giving Cheer and Help in Peril.” (1) Pressing Perils 
are indeed about that forlorn crew; but (2) Cheering Help 
comes every moment from this brave servant of God; and 
finally, accordant with his assurances, there is (3) Complete 
Deliverance. ‘“ They escape all safe to land.” 

Lesson 11.—Once at Rome, Paul settles himself for new 
efforts; and, true to his former habits, he appears “ Persist- 
ing in Gospel Work.” (1) Busy at Gospel Work, (2) Results 
of Gospel Work soon appear ; not all of a kind, indeed, nor 
all of satisfactory sort, but yet such as the eye of prophecy 
foresaw, and as was long ago put on record. But, regardless 
of the nature of results, duty was plain, and we see Paul (3) 








Continuing at Gospel Work, until the record of the Book of 
Acts abruptly closes. 

Lesson 12.—The quarter's series comes to an appropriate 
close with a lesson on Personal Responsibility,—a topic 
which touches every lesson of the quarter and every student 
of the series. The verses of the lesson are full of a spirit 
“Recognizing Individual Accountability,” (1) The Nature 
of which, and (2) The Exercise of which, are forcefully dis- 
cussed, : 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LIsD. 


It is impossible to tell when Christianity was first intro- 
duced into Europe, for we find it in Rome itself, before Paul 
visited the great city. The constant intercourse between all 
parts of the empire, by land and sea, brought great numbers 
from every country to the capital, and among others numbers 
of Jews, the Hebrew race being then as migratory in pursuit 
of gain as they are still. The crossing of Paul from Asia 
Minor to Macedonia was, none the Jess, a momentous step in 
the forward history of the new faith. The mighty impulse 
given it, by his energy and loving enthusiasm for his Master, 
as well as for his fellow-men, both Jew and Gentile, is seen 
in the fact that his letters form so great a part of the New 
Testament. The conception of Christianity associated with 
the name of Peter is, indeed, associated with the presentation 
of it in the Church of Rome; but the spirit of Paul lives 
everywhere in the modes of thought characteristic of the 
Teutonic races, which lead the onward march of humanity. 

The mining-town of Philippi was the. first place honored 
by the proclamation of the new faith, and cheered the heart 
of the missioners by yielding a church, the warmth of whose 
loyalty was an abiding joy to the Apostle. The sphere 
opened to him was humble enough, for it was among the 
pious women who frequented the Jewish “ place of prayer by 
the river-side.”» Except the jailer, whom the overpowering 
incidents of Paul's night in his charge led to accept the mes- 
sage he preached, no man is specially named in the Acts as 
won to Christ, though one Clement is mentioned in the letter 
to Philippi, “with other my fellow-laborers,” who, we may 
suppose, were “the brethren” to whom Paul bade farewell 
on leaving the town. The leading spirit in the little band of 
Christians seems to have been the well-to-do Lydia, who not 
only entertained the Apostle and his companions, but stood 
so much in the foreground that her house was their rendez- 
vous, before their departure from the city. That the love of 
Christ deeply moved and ennobled the whole nature of the 
Philippian converts is, however, strikingly shown, in the 
grateful tribute paid them by Paul, that they, alone, of the 
churches he had gathered, sent him kind proofs of their devo- 
tion, and that once and again. 

But the light that had broken over Philippi was rudely 
eclipsed by a storm of persecution, before which the Apostle 
retired, making his way, after some delay, to Athens, the 
great center of intellectual lifein antiquity. There, however, 
it was to be shown that the soil best fitted for the “ good seed 
of the kingdom” was as little to be found among the “ seekers 
after wisdom” as among self-satisfied Jewish fanatics. Self- 
complacent pride closed the hearts of both against the hum- 
bling story of the cross, Athens yielded no church, so far 
as we know. 

At the great trading city of Corinth, on the other hand, 
though in those ages it was the symbol of immorality, Chris- 
tianity secured a strong hold. The “ publicans and sinners ” 
who so abounded in it, like their prototypes in the Gospels, 
were more ready to admit their sinfulness, and repent of it, 
than those who fancied they had no need of repentance. 
Yet Jewish opposition was inevitable, from the use of the 
synagogue as the scene of the Christian propaganda. The 
ruler of the synagogue, indeed, came over to Paul ; but the 
bulk of the Hebrews, as elsewhere, furiously opposed the new 
preaching, and, besides forcing the Apostle to hold his assem- 
blies in another spot, led him to a final resolution to devote 
himself, henceforth, to seeking converts among the heathen, 
rather than his own race,—a momentous decision for the West- 
ern populations. Protected by the Roman laws against the 
enmity of the Jews, Paul was able to spend more than eigh- 
teen months in the city, which he then left for Syria. 

He did not stay for any time in the East, but presently set 
out on anether missionary journey, in which, after revisiting 
the scenes of his former labors, he made his way to Ephesus, 
the capital of western Asia Minor, and a center,from which 
his preaching must exert a very wide influence. Multitudes 
were constantly visiting the great city for business or devo- 
tion, as it wasa place of supreme sanctity, through the 
presence in it of the temple of Diana, and also the chief mart 
of the whole region.: As at Corinth, the success of the new 
religion was striking. So great an excitement was roused, 
that the tradesmen, afraid of their heathen crafts being 
injored, raised a tumult; and Paul had to betake himself 
once more to Macedonia. Traveling back, from church to 
charch, till he ed Corinth once more, he found himself 
in danger even there, as the Jews were plotting to murder him. 

He set out for Syria, touching at the now silted-up port of 
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Miletus, where he bad an affectionate farewell to the elders 
of the church of Ephesus, for whom he had sent. Landing 
at Tyre, he found the brethren much opposed to bis proposal 
that he should go up to Jerusalem, but neither their en- 
treaties, nor those of other friends at Cmsarea, were of any 
avail, though they are said to -have spoken by the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Apostle was but a few days in the Holy City when he. 
was mobbed by the Jews, while in the temple, with such 
violence, that he would have been killed but for his rescue by 
the Roman soldiery. His arrest, moreover, left him a 
prisoner for more than four years; two at Cesarea and two 
at Rome, not reckoning the time spent on the voyage thither. 

Brought before Felix, a freedman raised to the dignity of 
procurator of Judea, he was made the sport of that infamous 
man’s greed, being kept in bonds that his friends might pay 
a bribe to the procurator to get himset free. This not being 
forthcoming, Paul was left in bonds, when Felix gave place 
to the next procurator. 

Even under Festus, though he was a man much superior 
to Felix, evil dogged the steps of the Apostle; for, when 
afraid that he would be handed over to his countrymen, 
under pretext of being tried at Jerusalem, he appealed to 
Cesar, which involved his being passed on to Rome for 
trial. It proved, as it happened, that his doing so was the 
only reason for his not having been set free; so little did 
even an apostle know what to do in a given case, 

The story of his voyage and shipwreck are recounted with 
unusual ‘fulness in the Acts, and we are told that, even in 
Reme, his evident innocence secured him special immunities, 
through which he was able to witness for Christ to large 
numbers, 


Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It is not often that the history of a great movement is best 

told by the biography of one man. But so it is in this quar- 
ter’s lessons, whose theme is the growth of the church, and 
whose substance is the life of Paul. But Christ, not Paul, is 
the true worker, and the spirit of the narrative is “ Not I, 
but the grace of God in me.” Lessons 1-6 show us Paul the 
evangelist, or the kingdom advanced by preaching; lessons 
7-11, Paul the prisoner, or the kingdom advanced by suf- 
fering. 
* Lesson 1 has two main thoughts. First, it shows how Paul 
was, as it were, forced to cross the sea to Europe without his 
intention, and, perhaps, against his will. Barred out from 
every road that he meant to go, he is brought down to the 
coast, without an inkling of what was to be done next. Hav- 
ing obeyed prohibitions, he gets commandments. Hindrances 
have a message. If we obey thwarting providences, we ghall 
in due time have the explaining vision. God does not shut 
doors without opening others. Jesus, not Paul, willed that 
the gospel should be preached in Europe. 

The second thought is the unobtrusive entrance of the gos- 
pel into Europe. The greatness of Philippi is strongly con- 
trasted with the modest beginnings of the work. There was 
not even a synagogue to go to; nothing but a handful of 
women by the river bank, listening to a weather-beaten Jew. 
“ The kingdom of God cometh not with observaticn.” Think 
of that beginning, and of what has come from it! 

Lesson 2 tells of the first European opposition. The Jew- 
ish element is absent, and the antagonism is of a new sort. 
Commercial interest, as at Ephesus, was its ground; and its 
charge was not heresy or bringing in new gods, but introdu- 
cing unlawful customs, and disturbing the peace of a Roman 
colony. A new god or two did not matter, but pockets were 
touched, and that was all-important. Much subsequent oppo- 
sition to the gospel has been as nakedly selfish. The first 
converts are significant,—a woman in good position, and a 
rough jailer,—types of the work of the gospel in the future. 
It elevates wotnan ; it cares for outcasts and despised classes, 
It tames ferocity, and can make a jailer a sympathetic nurse. 
The forlorn mental darkness of the jailer, indicated by his 
panic, his impulse of suicide, his eager question, and his 
swift acceptance of salvation, are all typical. 

Athens (Lesson 3) opens a new scene. . The message is face 
to face with culture, and its attendant self-complacency and 
superciliougness. Paul’s address is a fragment; for, as soon 
as he spoke of Jesus and the resurrection, the polite Athe- 
nians were unpolite enough to mock; and, wise as they 
thought themselves, they conclnded that they knew all about 
Paul. He was “a setter forth of strange gods.” Self-conceit 
is a bad coramentator on the gospel. Wise men blunder 
sadly in their hasty estimates of it. Paul’s address has for 
keynotes the declaration that Christianity is the perfect 
answer to men’s gropings after God; that the idolatry, 
amongst whose fairest embodiments he stood, was condemned 
by the make of man, and his acknowledged relation to God; 
and that judgment was certain, and, therefore, repentance 
needful, even for wise Athenians. The sermon had little 
effect. Philosophy is the ally of Christianity ; but philoso- 
phere are often its foes. 


In Corinth (Lesson 4) three things are noted. First, Paul’s 
working for his bread. His disinterestedness in taking to 
tent-making, and his power of restraining his evangelistic 
zeal, and buckling to secular work, are equally striking. 
Enthusiasts with common sense to keep their enthusiasm well 
in hand are rare, and the more is the pity. Sewing tents is 
as apostolic work as preaching. The second point is the 
rejection of the gospel by the Jews, and the appeal to the 
Gentiles, These are familiar incidents; but at Corinth there 
was special solemnity in Paul's shaking out his raiment, and 
there was an unusually influential contingent of Jewish 
converts, 

The third point is the encouraging vision. It implies dis- 
couragement. For some unknown reason, a cloud had crept 
over Paul’s mind, and he was tempted to speak no more in 
the Name, All true servants of Christ’s have like experiences, 
and Paul’s consolation is available for them too. If Christ is 
with us,—~as assuredly he is if we do not drive him away,— 
no man can harm, however many may attack, and appar- 
ently fruitless work will be used by him to bring his hidden 
ones to light. Seasons of protracted and successful labor 
often follow moments of discouragement, which bring clearer 
sight of a present Christ. 

Lesson 5 shows us first the absorption of John's disciples 
into the church. The incident is peculiar, as showing the 
imperfect knowledge which some “ disciples” had, and signifi- 
cant as typical of the true line of development for the fol- 
lowers of the Baptist. These men had accepted John’s 
message, including his prophecy of One coming to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost; and yet, singularly enough, they never 
had heard that the prophecy had been fulfilled, and that the 
Messiah had come. But as soon as they did hear, they 
eagerly accepted the truth, and passed into the church. So 
ought all John’s followers to have done. Luke would have 
us see, in this last mention of him and of his work, its true 
purpose and legitimate end. 


things. Neither the civil nor religious authorities interfered 


sus as an important era. 


nion with Jesus. 

Jews, and of protector by the chief captain. 

it would put down tumults and uphold law. 
The Jewish excitement is as characteristic. 

but did not scruple to attempt murder in its courts, 


cowardly as well as cruel. 


him!” 


for religion. 
Lessons 8 and 9 may be thrown together. 


ment of Judaism. 





Another step in advance was the definitive separation from 
the synagogue, and the public preaching for two years in the 
lecture hall of Tyrannus. The permanence and publicity of 
the work, and the absence of opposition, mark a new state of 


It was commercial interest that at last brought about a riotous 
assault. The third matter noticed isthe abundance of miracu- 
lous power granted to Paul, of which there have been no 
other instances. This, too, marks out the residence in Ephe- 


The parting counsels in Lesson 6 disclose the nobility of 
Paul’s nature; his heroic devotion; his recognition of the 
one thing needful for him as being the accomplishment of 
his appointed course; his tender solicitude for his converts; 
his clear insight of coming perils; his unfaltering trust in the 
power of God, and of his word, to care for and to keep the 
churches, when Paul’s voice was silenced. Such flaming zeal 
joined with such melting tenderness; such determination to 
do and dare, and bear all, joined with such a sense that he 
could be done without ; such frank revelations of his motives 
and conduct, without a trace of vanity,—are rare and beauti- 
ful, and could only come from a spirit immersed in commu- 


Lesson 7 begins the series of sufferings. The main things 
to be noted in it are the réle of persecutors played by the 
The contrast 
between the noisy excitemeni of the howling mob,—all in a 
fury for they knew not what,—and the coolness of the Roman, 
is significant. It marks the early attitude of the Koman 
power to the gospel. It was friendly and sheltering, because 


It was based 
on misconception, and on suppositions turned into facts. It 
was the product of superstitious zeal for the temple’s purity, 
It was 
It could give no account of its 
fury, but bellowed itself hoarse in shouting, “Away with 
A vivid picture of animosity, which calls itself 
religious, because it is kindled by religious questions; a 
dramatic representation of the ignorant passions of the 
crowd; a warning to us to 4ake care that we fight religiously 


Paul defends 
himself before Roman authorities on substantially the 
same grounds in both. He asserts that his Christianity, 
especially the belief in the resurrection, is but the develop- 
In both the effect of his defense is to pro- 
duce a conviction of his innocence. Felix, in Lesson 8, is 
more pricked in conscience than Agrippa and Festus in Lesson 
9; but all three feel that the man is guiltless. No wonder 
that such a contemptible character as Felix cowered before 
Paul’s fiery words. He stands as the great example of the 
danger of stifling convictions ; for his salutary alarm was not 
repeated, though his interviews with Paul were. Agrippa 
presents another type of hearers of the gospel who get no 
good from it. He thinks it supremely absurd to suppose that 
he—such an important man as he, poor little kinglet! was— 
should be a Christian. In Felix, procrastination lulls fears 
and kills the soul. In Agrippa, self-conceit and sense of im- 


portance refuses to bow to the yoke of Christ, and kills the 
soul, 

The shipwreck shows Paul as the center of hope, and the 
guide of the whole ship’s company. His calmness, his solici- 
tude for others, his clear insight, his prompt decisiveness, as 
indicated in his detecting the sailors’ cowardly trick, all came 
from his faith, He knew that God was taking care of him, 
therefore he hati no care; but he was like a pillar of fire in 
that dark time. God’s servants should show such dispositions” 
in hours of peril. The faith which cannot keep us calm in 
shipwreck is worth little. 

The last scene of all, in Paul’s lodging at Rome, is mourn- 
fully significant. The book ends with Israel’s rejection of the 
gospel, and with the Apostle’s solemn words, caught from 
Christ’s own lips, and from the prophet ot old, in which he 
declares the result of the preached word on that stiff-necked 
people. It is the epitaph of a nation ; the tragic acknowl- 
edgment that the loving care and patient long-suffering of 
centuries have failed, and that Israel’s day is past. The 
Gentiles are now to receive what Israel has refused. 

This solemn transference marks an epoch ; and the incom- 
plete character of the book is expressed by that last word of 
Paul’s, which is, “They will hear.” So the book points 
onward to future developments. It does so, also, by its singu- 
lar way of leaving off, rather than of ending. No doubt, 
-Paul in Rome does mark the close of an epoch. But the 
entire silence about what befell afterwards is only explicable 
on the supposition that the writer felt that his work was to 
tell of the doings of the risen Lord, not of Paul. That his 
tory will not have the last line written, nor come to its real 
close, till the kingdoms of the world are the kingdom of 
Christ. 


Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


A suggestion only is needed to bring back the grand, glori- 
ous, and heroic things on which we have lived the past 
quarter, 
1, The life of Paul was so under divine direction that he 
could be hindered from going to Asia, and could be shut up 
to going into Europe. These indications were gentle and 
spiritual, the purport of which had to be gotten by thought 
and prayer, ° 

2. His first work at Philippi was to interfere with the gains 
of necromancy and slavery. He did it at the peril of his life, 
and God honored the bravery by making him happy ehough 
to shout in the prison, 

3. Paul tried the effect of pure reason on newsmongers at 
Athens, 

4. He tried the power of God on the lowest sinners at Cor- 
inth with far greater effect. . 

5. He develops the church at Ephesus from mere repent- 
ance to being filled with the Spirit. 

6. He continues their education by calling the elders to 
Miletns, f 
7. He goes to Jerusalem as a helper, to be assailed as a 
traitor. 
8. He is heard before Felix the cunctator ; 
9. And, two years after, before Agrippa the jester. 
10. On his way to Rome, God gives him two hundred and 
seventy-six souls, and the whole island of Malta besides. 
Fruit by the.way. 
11, At Rome he is not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God. 
12. Paul seeks to lift every Christian to the height of his 
liberty. He makes every one a judge of what is right, and 
what is brotherly. As Christ denied himself for men, so 
should we share that honor, and help our fellows. 
These glimpses of the possibilities of influence and effect 
on men should kindle in us holy ambitions to uplift pupils, 
to make a Philippi of one class, and an Ephesus of another. 

University Park, Colo. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


If your school has a large wall map of the journeys ‘of Paul 
this is the time to use it. Have small circular bits of red 
flannel cut out, and, as the lessons are mentioned, let some 
scholar pin these pieces on the cities that are spoken of. 
These are Troas, Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Mile- 
ths, Jerusalem, Cesarea, Malta, Rome. This will give the 
school a very good idea of the travels of the Apostle, and of 
his incessant activity in carrying the gospel as far hs he 
possibly could, Thus much for the geographical part of the 
review. 

The set of lessons over which we have been passing, lends 
itself very easily to the “word picture” plan of reviewing. 
This can be carried on from the platform by chosen leaders 
(or one leader) to good advantage. But if, in your school, 
you are not yet up to platform reviews, it can be used by the 
teacher in the-class just as well, I have used it very fre 
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quently, and have never found it togrow stale. The teacher 
must draw a mental picture of what he sees, asking the clars 
(or one member of the class), to give the title just as soon as 
he sees by the word picture which lesson is indicated. I will 
give specimens of such word picturing, merely saying that as 
the class is more or less intelligent the picture may be drawn 
more or less obscurely. 

Picture: I seea man in bed. It is dark, but he is not 
sleeping. He tosses from side to side, deeply wrapped in 
thought. Presently I see a second man appear, standing 
beside the couch of the first. He says something, and then 
disappears, When the first man gets up in the morning, he 
at once starts on a journey with his friends. Give the title 
of this lesson. Who was the man in bed? In what city 
was he? Who were the friends with whom he started the 
next day? What did the man say who appeared to him 
in the night? 

Picture: A wonderful sight! Temples on every hand, and 
noble buildings of every sort. Statues that the world has 
never seen surpassed. I see a great crowd, listening to one 
man. Presently some laugh at him, and turn away. Others 
are more serious. Give the title, The name of the man 
who made the address. The name of thecity. The name 
of that particular portion of the city where the throng had 
gathered. Give the golden text of this lesson. 

Picture: See now a great crowd, angry, and crying out 
against one man. Soldiers come. One man and his com- 
panion are arrested. The whipping-post is surrounded, and 
these two are tied to it. They are severely whipped, and 
then sent off. Name the city. Name the twomen. Give 
the reason why they were thus maltreated, 

Again I see in the dark two men sitting and singing. 
Their backs are all bloody, and their feet are fast in the 
stocks, Whereare wenow? See, a man comes in trembling. 
Who is he? Now again the scene changes, and I see a bap- 
tism take place. How*many were baptized? Who were 
they? Whatdo you see next? (A supper.) Who are the 
guests, and who are serving? Give the golden text of this 
lesson. 

Picture: Now I am in another city. I see a shop, and in 
it I see two men and one woman, They are making tents 
busily. On the Sabbath they all stop work and go to the 
synagogue. Give the names of the three, Also the name of 
the city in which they were. What was the result of Paul’s 
preaching in that city? 

Picture : This time we have quite a group of men on our 
canvas. In all there are thirteen of them. One asks ques- 
tions, and the others listen, and reply respectfully. Then a 
religious ceremonial is gone through with, and the one laid 
his hands on them, and they all spoke boldly. Where did 
this happen? Why were hands laid on these men? Give 
the golden text of this lesson. 

Picture: Look! a tremendous tumult is going on. Men 
are crying wildly, and all seems to center around one man, 
whom they ure abusing. Suddenly soldiers appear. There 
is a sharp tussle with the mob, and the poor man is rescued. 
Name the city. Name the place. Who were the mob? 
Who the soldiers? Why were the mob so enraged, and what 
were they trying to do? 

In this way the teacher can go through all the lessons of 
the whole quarter, except that on temperance, and interest 
the scholars. When he has done this, he may ask for some 
central truth from each lesson, and in this he will have to be 
governed largely by the points that he has made as he has 
gone from lesson to lesson each Sunday. If*the superin- 
tendent is reviewing, he will bring out those lessons that he 
has emphasized in the weekly teachers’-meeting, and which 
the teachers have in turn impressed on their classes, If a 
new line of practical truth is desired, the following may per- 
haps be suggestive. 

Paul preached the gospel to three classes of people: Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans. All these peoples had their religions, 
and they were hoary with age. Yet to them all he brought 
his religion as something better than anything that they had. 
All of these peoples prided themselves on some peculiarity 
of theirs. The Jew prided himself on his ceremonialism. 
To him Paul said that truth was better than ceremony, and 
life more to be desired than form. The Greek prided 
himself on his culture and his wonderful philosophy. But 
to himr the Apostle preached the same truth, for he knew 
that culture could never change the human heart and make 
it unselfish and Christlike. The Roman prided himself on 
his power. And in truth his was a most powerful govern- 
ment, such as the world had never before seen. Yet to him 
Paul preached the same truth, assuring him that the gospel 
was the power of God unto salvation, and the only power 
that could renovate this sinful world and make it what it 
should be. He offered life for form, conversion for culture, 
and spiritual power for mere earthly force, and was confi- 
dent that, in making these offers in the name of the Mas- 
ter, he was conferring on them an inestimable boon. This 
was why he was so bold, and why he dared so much ; for he 
wanted to benefit mankind, and was sure that nothing but 
the truth as he bad it could accomplish this task. Do you 
believe this? Then it will fill you too with the burning 








desire to make known this truth to all men in any way that 
is open to you. 
New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


As all of the quarter’s lessons have related to Paul, it will 
be best to recall from the children what they can tell of his 
life story and work. Thus, unconsciously, they will have 
learned of the different phases of Paul’s character; and in re- 
membering these there will be associated in the mind the 
names and localities where different scenes were enacted. 
While the review may be mainly biographical, it will also em- 
brace enough geography for young children. The places which 
are, no doubt, familiar, from the use of outlines or map in 
previous lessons, can be named or pointed out by different 
scholars as you question. The biographical points may be 
put on the board as you develop the review lesson, which 
should be many lessons grouped in one. Some of the class, 
no doubt, cannot read; others can slowly spell the words, if 
plainly printed on the board, and those who cannot spell at 
all will catch the words from listening to others. Few things 
which a child can master give more satisfaction than a new 
word, if made to understand the meaning and pronounce,it 
correctly. About whom have all our lessons been for the 
last few months? 

Paul.—In ovr first lesson for the quarter, when a vision 
appeared to Paul in the night, and a man stood by him, what 
did the man say to him? Was Paul willing and ready to go 
far away among strange people to preach the gospel? Are 
there any people now who go across seas and mountains to 
teach about Jesus, and how he loved and died to save men? 
What do we call such a person? 

A Missionary.—Paul was one of the best and greatest of 
missionaries. The people of Macedonia did not know about 
the true God, and how to worship him. As soon as Paul 
knew that they needed help, he was ready to obey that 
golden text in the words of Jesus, who, just before he left the 
earth, told hi# disciples to go and preach the gospel to all 
nations. Paul had been on missionary journeys before, but 
not so far away as Macedonia in Europe. Where was he 
when he heard the call? In what direction was Macedonia 
from there? There were a few who met to pray even there. 
Whom did Paul and his companions find by the riverside? 
What was the name of the woman whose heart the Lord 
opened? Paul, the true missionary, went from place to 
place, telling the good news of salvation wherever he found 
people to listen. . 

A Preucher.—Paul was one of the greatest and best preach- 
ers who ever lived. In Athens, among the scholars, Paul 
walked through the streets, and everywhere were idols and 
altars of stone or marble, thousands of images in honor of the 
many gods they worshiped. He stopped before one of them, 
and saw, carved on the stone, words which meant “To the 
Unknown God.” How his heart longed to tell them of the 
true God, whom they did not know! He preached in 
the synagogue, and so many wanted to hear of the new way, 
as they called it, they asked him to go and preach on Mars’ 
Hill. What kind of place wasthat? What had he read 
upon an altar? Whom did he make known tothem? He 
went from Athens to Corinth, and preached in the synagogue. 
When the Jews opposed him, to whom did he turn? How 
long did he preach and teach in Corinth? Who came to 
him in the night, and said “I am with thee”? What 
promise had Jesus made to his disciples when he left them, 
—a promise that reaches to the end of the world? Paul 
preached in Ephesus, and taught those who had never heard 
of the Holy Spirit before. What power did God give to 
Paul, so that Luke wrote that “God wrought by the hands 
of Paul”? How did the Ephesians worship, and what did 
they believe in before Paul came? (A colored chalk line, 
representing the places where Paul preached, and connecting 
them in their relative positions, will make his work more 
real to the children.) How long was Paul in Ephesus? He 
himself said that he had preached to them of Christ, and 
tanght day and night with tears for three years. One day he 
spoke to a crowd of people in Jerusalem as he stood on the 
stairway to acasile. Was be ever a hater of Christians? 
Did he tell how he was so changed? Do you call that 
preaching? Of whom did he always preach? Again, in 
Cesarea he told how he worshiped God, and taught of the 
resurrection of the dead. He preached before the governor 
and his wife about a pure, good life, and faith in Jesus Christ. 
What did Felix say about hearing him another time? He 
preached again, before another governor, and a king and 
queen? What were their names? Who was almost, but 
not quite, persuaded? In another place, in a house he could 
not leave for two whole years, he was preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ. What city 
was that? Why could he not go out of the house for two 
years? 

A Prisoner.—Yes, this good missionary, preacher, and 
teacher was often a prisoner. Once Paul and Silas were in 





prison, their backs sore from being scourged, their feet fast- 
ened; and in the night, from the deepest, darkest dungeon, 
the other prisoners heard prayer and songs. There was an- 
other sound. What shook the walls of the prison? What 
did the jaiier ask, and what did the apostles answer? In 
what city did the people say Paul had abused their temple 
and holy place? Where was he taken when the crowd were 
about to kill him? To what other city was he hurried away 
in the night, and taken before the governor for trial? What 
could the people see as he raised his hands to speak? When 
Paul went on a ship to go to Rome, did he walk on board as 
a freeman? Who guarded him? Who appeared to Paut 
in the night and the storm on the sea, and said, “ Fear not”? 
How long was Paul in Rome? How was he guarded there? 
Was Paul ever idle? : 

A Constant Worker.—Paul was never ashamed to work with 
his hands. He asked for no man’s silver or gold for himself, 
he said. How did he earn his living in Ephesus? What 
man and wife did he find who worked at the same trade? 
What was the trade? 

A Writer..—Paul found time, when he was not stitching 
tent-cloth or preaching in Ephesus, and while a soldier was 
chained to his side in Rome, to write many letters. Our 
last lesson was from a letter written from Corinth to the 
people of Rome. What was it about? Did it help you to 
try to keep your brother or friend from sinning? 

A Friend.—Paul was a loving, true friend. Once a hater 
of Christ, his heart was changed, and his life and work and 
suffering all proved him a friend and lover of Jesus, One 
picture proves his tender, true heart for his friends. Where 
was he on the seashore when he bade some old men feed all 
the flock, even the lambs he loved, and as he said farewell 
they wept, and clung to him and kissed him? It was then 
he repeated, to those who knew how he gave himself, the 
words of Jesus about which is more blessed, to give or to 
receive. If the recitation of golden texts is included in the 
review, they may be called for in connection with the above, 
or, as in many other lessons, left to the teachers of sub- 
divisions of the class. Some of the older scholars might be 
requested to learn at home which of the golden texts were 
spoken by Jesus, and tell the teachers the following Sunday. 

Louisville, Ky. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E, PECK. 


‘ 


Develop from the children all that they have learned about 
Paul during this quarter. As the children in turn relate the 
incidents of these lessons, guide them to connect the events 
in their proper sequence. 

The children will remember most distinctly stories of 
Paul's persecutions and shipwreck, and in order to present 
this review before their minds as a connected whole, it may 
be necessary for the teacher to dwell upon the facts of Paul’s 
successful work among his converts, and to bring out forcibly 
his steady perseverance in quiet times of tent-making and 
teaching. 

As soon as the children have a clear connected idea of the 
events in their relative order and importance, the teacher 
may present all the pictures that have been used during this 
quarter. With the pictures in hand, allow the children to 
tell all the stories again from the beginning, as they pass 
each picture in turn, explaining it to the other children. 

In showing pictures of the cities where Paul tanght, offer 
a few words explaining how these ancient customs differed 
from ours, in order that the children may not mentally place 
these vivid scenes in a modern American city. 

A map showing at once all the places mentioned in these 
lessons will be too complicated for these young children. It 
would be better to draw a simple outline map on the black- 
board, and fill it in for each lesson in turn, rather than tg 
add new lines to the original map. Always erase every line 
that does not belong to the story in process of construction. 
Have ho line or dot on the map at any time which the chil- 
dren cannot explain, or théey/will grow puzzled, tired, and 
restless, 

As most of the historical and geographical parts of these 
lessons are beyond the comprehension of these young chil- 
dren, make the whole lesson plan bear mainly on the charac- 
ter and teachings of Paul. 

For whom was Paul working? In all these stories you 
have told me about Paul, no one said that he ever grew tired 
of his work, and wanted to change his plans, and do some- 
thing else fora while. (Emphasize Paul’s enthusiasm for 
his work.) You have showed me many places on the map; 
let us name and count them. You remember that Paul had 
only one story to tell all the people in these different cities. 

What was his story about? You may tell it all to me, 
just.as if I had never heard of Jesus Christ. Try to think of 
those poor people, hungry to hear all that Paul had to say, 
and then tell me, just as you would like to have told them, 
without leaving out a single word. 

While you are quietly, safely, telling me this story, think 
of Paul tellicg it in the midst of great dangers. (After a 
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talk about these dangers, and Paul’s unswerving purpose, 
emphasize Paul’s wonderful ‘choice of words while before 
Felix and Agrippa. Impress the point that this great work 
can be done only after careful watching and careful think- 
ing; that the eagerness and joy of telling must not be allowed 
to blind one’s judgment in the use of the right opportunity. 
Let the childrep understand the need of careful preparation 
for this great, high calling. Review golden text in Lesson 8, 
“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.”’) 

Paul knew that his life could not last long enough for him 
to tell every one in the world about Christ, and this is one 
reason he worked so very hard, and traveled to such distant 
lands. 

(Explain how the gospel story can spread from one city to 
another, even across the sea; but also impress the idea that 
this story must not be told lightly or carelessly, or even in 
part, but that a whole lifetime may be given, and is all too 
brief, for the study and the teaching of this story.) 

People cannot learn all about Christ in a day. Those wio 
tell the story, and those who listen, must study and work 
together; for no part of all that Paul would teach, or that 
the Bible would teach, should be omitted, 

This is why we are told to “ watch,” and “stand fast;” for 
you see there’are many people in many lands waiting for these 
lessons, and you and I must be getting ready to help them. 

Théfe are many books to study. First of all, the Bible,— 
while we are getting ready,—and in your lessons at school 
you will learn about these other lands and strange people, and 
how they live, and how much they need your help. 

In order to help with this work, you may have to learn 
about the sailing of ships, and about measuring land and 
healing sick people. 

Let us begin to get ready for our work to-day, watching, 
waiting, praying to be made ready. 

Lord, teach me how to watch for thee ; 
Keep me always patient to wait for thee ; 
Hold thou my hands always ready to work for thee. 

Northampton, Mass. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


In GEnERAL.—Over how many years do this quarter’s 
lessons extend? How. many missionary journeys are de- 
scribed? About how many miles did they cover? How 
many countries? How old was Paul at the' beginning? at 
the end? What are the chief cities he visited, in order? 
How many of his letters were written during the time studied 
this quarter? How many of his sermons have we studied? 
of his visions? of miracles connected with him? What are 
the two events of greatest importance mentioned in theseles- 
sons? What are the two persons of greatest importance, beside 
Paul? What is known of Paul’s life after the'close of the 
Acts? 

Lesson 1. OsEpIENCE,—In what town was Paul’s obedi- 
ence to the Spirit most conspicuously shown? What are 
some of the tremendous results of this obedience? What 
light does this first lesson throw on the source of Paul’s 
power? How can we get the same power? 

Lesson 2. Sarety.—In what town was most conspicuously 
illustrated God’s preserving care of Paul? Paul's deliverance 
from prison brought about whose spiritual deliverance? What 
traits of a noble Christian are illustrate in this story? 
What Macedonian churches did Paul found? 

Lesson 3. KNowLEDGE.—In what city did Paul preach 
his great sermon against idolatry? How did he sum up its 
errors? What truths of Christianity did he set off against 
this system of unknown gods? With what result ? 

Lesson 4. Tort.—In what city did Paul practice tent-mak- 
ing? How long did he remain’ at Corinth? What things 
quickened his zeal in his spiritual work there? What was 
his success ? 

Lesson 5. Powrer.—In what city did Paul incite to the re- 
ception of the Holy Spirit? Why should every Christian 
receive this accession of divine power? How may He be 
réceived? How long did Paul remain at Ephesus? With 
what results? 

Lesson 6. Farrnrutyess.—In what city did Paul say 
farewell to the elders of Ephesus? What degree of faithful- 
ness did he claim for his ministry among them? To what 
duties did he urge them to continue faithful? What precious 
saying of Christ’s did this farewell address preserve for us? 

Lesson 7. Trovsix.—In what city was Paul séized by 
Roman soldiers and imprisoned? What chiefly roused 
against him the anger of the Jews? How did he most con, 
spicuously show his boldness in preaching? What were 
some of the good results that flowed from this imprisonment? 

Lesson 8, Ixpeciston.—In what city was Paul tried before 
Felix? What points did he make in hisdefense? What 
personal appeal to Felix did he make? With what results? 
What is the end of such procrastination of duty and playing 
with conscience ? 

Lesson 9. Decision.—In what city was Paul tried before 


dl 


Agrippa? What was the course of his defense? What im- 
pression did he make on his judges? How did Agrippa’s 
way of refusing the gospel differ from Felix’s? Why was it 
as ruinous to himeelf ? 
Lesson 10, Farrn.—What befell Paul’s ship on its way to 
Rome? In what ways was Paul an inspiration and help on 
that voyage? In what ways did God help him? What 
characteristics that he manifested on this voyage should each 
of us show in the voyage of life? 
Lesson 11. Perseverance.—In what city did Paul for 
two years preach from chains? In what ways was his bond- 
age a hindrance? In what ways wasita help? What was 
the result of his work at Rome? What is the last glimpse we 
have of Paul’s life, as recorded in the Bible? 
Lesson 12. UnseL¥FisHness,—W hat were some of the chief 
problems of the early Christians regarding their intercourse 
with Jew and Pagan? How did Paul solve all such pro- 
blems? What is Christian liberty? What are some modern 
problems that arise regarding the exercise of that liberty? 
What law of love makes our course in such matters perfectly 
plain ? ; 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. What event we have studied took place at Athens? 
2. At Malta? 3. At Miletus? 4. At Jerusalem? 65, At 
Troas? 6. At Cesarea? 7. At Corinth? 8. At Philippi? 
9. At Ephesus? 10. At Rome? 11. In which of these 
events did Paul chiefly show his courage? 12, His obedi- 
ence? 13, His faithfulness.in preaching? 14. His zeal? 
15. His industry? 16. His insight into spiritual things? 
17. His faith in God? 18. His love for man? 


Boston, Mass. 





REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


.The twelve lessons of this quarter all have to do with one 


nature is a side of the matter which concerns theolo- 
gians. The men of science are laying aside much of the 
excessive confidence in their own conclusions, which 
characterized most of them in the heyday of the evolu- 


tion theory, and are coming to recognize the truth that 
there are things in heaven and earth which neither are 
nor can be included in the scope of their philosophy. The 
competence of the exact sciences to form a complete and 
adequate theory of the universe, is coming to be doubted 
by their own votaries. Ove sign of this approach to com- 
mon ground of peace from the scientific side, is Professor 
N. 8. Shaler’s remarkable book, The Interpretation of 
Nature. As he says in his preface, the book represents 
a change of mind, on his part, from hostility to friendli- 
ness to religion, which is shared by many other natural- 
ists, An imperfect acquaintance with the side of the 
universe science lays bare, disposed him to think it sim- 
ple enough for science to account for. A larger knowl- 
edge satisfied him that this is a mistake, and that he 
needed to examine the ground on which he stood “‘ with 
a view to finding what is its relation to that held by the 
older schools of interpretation, those which we call the 
theologic.” The outcome of this comparison is- not 
stated exhaustively and systematically, but in a series of 
discussions of leading questions, which concern both the 
naturalist and the theologian. The result is notentirely 
a satisfactory one, Professor Shaler still comes short of an 
adequate appreciation of spiritual truth, and uses lan- 
guage as to some assured beliefs which will pain Chris- 
tian readers, But when we consider in what direction 
his face is set, and how far he has come from the old 
attitude of antagonism to theology, it is seen that the 
book has a distinct value and a reassuring character, 





man, but they show that man at work in many ways and 
with widely differing peoples. Guided and helped of God, 
Paul is hindered by men, while he is encouraged in his suc- 
cess with men. 

His spirit and his methods with the different peoples 
among whom he labors are instructive to those who, like 
himself, are'in the loving service of Christ. Both the helps 
and the hindrances of Paul were in the line of the peculiar 
characteristics of the communities where he experienced 
them. 

Five classes of cities were centers of Paul’s labors, as de- 
scribed in these lessons. Thus: 


FIELDS OF RELIGIOUS EFFORT. 


Miuirary, Lessons 1, 2. 
LirERAry, Lesson 3. 
CoMMERCIAL, Lesson 4. 
Rexiciovus, Lessons 5, 6, 7. 
GOVERNMENTAL, Lessons 8-12. 


Philippi was a military colony. Paul encountered there 
the sharp opposition of military authority; and he was en- 
couraged by the prompt submission to Christ of the military 
jailer, whose conversion was soldier-like. 

Athens was literary. Paul had there the open ears and 
the indifference to spiritual truth which so often accompany 
devotion to mere intellectual culture. 

Corinth was pre-eminently commercial. Paul found the 
Corinthians prompt and business-like in their considering 
the claims of Christianity, and in their endeavoring to pro- 
mote their purely personal interests in all their church 
activities. ‘ 

Ephesus and Jerusalem were religious centers: the one, a 
center of pagan worship; the other, the place of the temple 
of God. Devotion and bigotry showed themselves there at 
their best and their worst. (The gathering at Miletus was a 
gathering of men of Ephesus.) 

Cesarea and Rome were governmental centers: the one, 
provincial ; the other, metropolitan. Paul found in these 
cities the advantages of being at the center of influence, and 
of reaching those in authority, while he felt the pressure of a 
strong hand upon him and for his protection. (Paul’s voyage 
between Caesarea and Rome was in the governmental sphere, 
and his Jetter on meats and drinks was to Christians at the 
world’s capital.) 

Every Christian worker is likely to meet one or all of 
these classes of men, and to have the helps and the hin- 
drances peculiar to the class among whom his lot is cast, 
Well is it if he has the spirit of Paul, in his fearlessness of 
man, his fidelity to God, his unfailing love bot to God and 
to man, and his prevailing faith in Christ as his Master, his 
Guide, and the Saviour of sinners. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ag 





There are many signs of a change in the attitude of 
the opposing forces in “ the conflict of science with reli- 
gion,” as it has been foolishly called. People are com- 
ing to the conclusion that “man’s place in nature” 





And, as a whole, it is a strong and fascinating book, 
(12mo, pp. xi, 305. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co, Price, $1.25.) 
In his widely circulated book, “ Our Country,” Dr. 
Josiah Strong presented himself as a diagnost of our 
moral and spiritual condition. In his recent work, The 
New Era; or The Coming Kingdom, he assumes the fune- 
tions of the prophet, and attempts to open the roll of the 
future. In an age of pessimism, and although himself 
disposed to overestimate many of our evils and our perils, 
he yet retains his faith in the golden age to come. 
He regards our century as one of transition, and looks 
to the next for larger and more precious advances to- 
ward the goal of human and social perfection. He 
looks for the reconciliation of individualism and éocial- 
ism through the acceptance of Christ’s teachings, so that 
progress may be no longer lame in both feet, as was 
Mephibosheth. He points out the social evils which 
stand in the way, such as the popular discontent with 
oyr industrial and social arrangements, the alienation of 
the masses from the church, the vicious dualism of 
“sacred” and “secular” life, the defective conception 
the Church entertains of her own mission, and the like, 
And he indicates the bearing of Christian principles on 
these and other obstacles, and the necessity of personal 
contact of the rich and poor, church-goers and church- 
less, believers and skeptics, and soon. Dr. Strong can- 
not be said to make the solution too easy, or to ignore 
its difficulty on any side. He sees pretty clearly in what 
the golden age must consist, and how we are to get there. 
(12mo, pp. xx and 874. New York: The Baker and 
Taylor Company. Price, 75 cents.) 


Galloway, the southwest corner of Scotland, which 
gave us Irving and Carlyle, has found ite literary por- 
trait-painter in 8S. R. Crockett. From Carlyle’s earlier 
letters and his reminiscenses of his father, the world 
knows something of the grim humor and strongly marked 
characters of its Scotch folk, in whom the Celt and the 
Norseman blend, but never yet have harmonized. Mr. 
8, R. Crockett’s book, The Stickit Minister and Some Com- 
mon Men is a group of Galwegian sketches, in which the 
humor is less prominent than the pathos, but still is not 
wanting. Itisa picture of a “‘kintra-side o’ folk,” not 
of a single petty town like Mr. Barrie’s “Thrums.” It 
deals with a larger range of motive than Mr. Barrie does, 
and is even more distinctly ecclesiastical in the selection 
of topics, as the title itself indicates. Broadly Scotch is 
the account of the “‘ trials for license ” in thé Presbytery 
of Pitscottie, the elder who reports them concluding: 
“But I’m no so sure it was as great fun for the puir lad 
frae Enbra’. He said to mysel’ be was glad he was gaun 
awa to the Cannibal Islands, an’ no settling in oor pairt o’ 
the country.” Mr, Crockett has Mr. Barrie’s hearty sym- 
pathy with most of the types he portrays, but not quite 
so keen a power of realizing their personality; and he 





is a problem for scientific men, while man’s place above 





has just a shade of the Scotch partisanship for one way 
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of thinking, trom which the historian of 
Thrums is so free, (8vo, pp. 283. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$1.35.) 


A pretty little collection of sketches of 
old times and ways in Pennsylvania— 
sketches midway between historical stud- 
ies, and papers to entertain readers of peri- 
odicals—is Anne Hollingsworth Wharton’s 
Through Colonial Doorways. The Middle 
States, which first produced a noted writer 
of genial reminiscence and social observa- 
tion, have hardly been so thoroughly de- 
scribed as has New England as regards 
antique society and its party-colored pic- 
tures. Philadelphia and its suburbs, during 
the closing decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was closely related, not only to 
American political men and movements, 
and the social personnel of the young 
republic, but also to wealth and that dis- 
play which naturally followed; so that 
this historical sketch of bygone ways be- 
tween the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
naturaliy becomes entertaining reading. 
Miss Wharton writes pleasurably, and yet 
with such attention to accuracy as befits 
the student of local history, The frontis- 
piece is more successful than most repro- 
ductions of costume photographs, and 
really has a natural seeming. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. vi, 237. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The seventh and penultimate volume of 
the New Testament section of the Sermon 
Bible covers the Epistles from Colossians 
to James. The book has its’ secondary 
uses as a guide through the vast volume 
of sermon literature which has grown up 
in England within two generations, so 
much of it excellent and helpful. The 
older writers are not represented at all, 
Americans slightly. It is uneven in ex- 
ecution. Thus on 1 Thessalonians 5: 22 
there is but one discourse, and that rests 
upon the ordinary and mistaken interpre- 
tation of the verse. That given on Titus 
2: 14 is equally inadequate, dealing only 
with zeal, and passing over “a peculiar 
people,” or “a people for himself.” The 
sermons of Edward Thring, George Adam 
Smith, and 8. A. Tipple are especially 
noteworthy. (8vo, pp. iii, 376. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, 
$1.10.) 


A second series of selected papers by the 
high-minded and graceful writer lately lost 
to contemporary American literature is 
presented in Other Essays from the Easy 
Chair, by George William Curtis. The 
pretty book is added to the Harpers’ series 
of volumes reissued from their periodicals, 
and aptly represents the range and felicity 
of the long-time occupant of the Addi- 
sonian seat in the office of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Mr. Curtis’s one fault was probably 
inevitable,—a certain monotony and arti- 
ficiality of verbal form. Into this fault 
Irving repeatedly fell; but Addison and 
Johnson, the prototypes, avoided it because 
neither was in any sense imitative, and 
each wrote in the prevalent prose style | = 
of hisown day. (18mo, cloth, pp. iii, 229. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. siren) 
$1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Promoters of kindness to animals are 
now well supplied with monthly period- 
icals, appealing to the public by somewhat 
differing methods, but at one in zeal and 
general purpose. Our Dumb Animals (19 
Milk Street, Boston, 50 cents a year), the 
organ of tlhe Massachusetts “‘long-named 
society,” is chiefly made up of scraps, 
items, anecdotes, poems, pictures, and per- 
sonalia of its editor, Mr. George T. Angell, 
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and is better fitted than its two contem- 
poraries for broadcast circulation among 
readers of variant ages and different de- 
grees of intelligence. The Animal World, 
representing the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (10 East 
Twenty-second Street, $1 a year), is better 
printed and illustrated, more ably written, 
and more original in its matter, and ad- 
dresses a higher taste, without, however, 
being above the intelligence of the older 
children who take Harper’s Young People 
or the Youth’s Companion. The Journal 
of Zodphily (118 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, $1 a year) is issued under 
the auspices of the American Anti-Vivi- 
section Society, and the Women’s Branch 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. -It addresses 
adult and mature readers, and seeks to 
promote its cause by editorial arguments, 
correspondence, reports of society work, 
selections from natural-history periodicals, 
ete. Lists of tracts, leaflets, and other 
humane publications, may be had of any 
of the above societies, or of Mr. C. A. Ham- 
lin, Syracuse, New York. The latest 
publication of the New York Society is 
one of the most comprehensive yet issued ; 
namely, a pamphlet on the general sub- 
ject of Kindness to Animals (4 cents, $2 a 
hundred), arranged in fifty-two brief les- 
sons, in question-and-answer form, and 
designed as “a manual for use in schools 
and families.” It covers a wide range, 
ita facts and arguments are not overstated, 
and they are put in a way that will interest 
little folks in what Longfellow called the 
* children’s hour.” 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 

A book on the nature and history of friend- 
ship, and its as a force in the world. 
413 pages (7 6 inhes), richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed box. Price, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Biogra of Major Henry Ward Camp. 
New and enn Mitton os 7 vee (4x8 
soe | eaaees. Price, $ 

This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine 
specimen of the best student-sokdier of the 

nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday - -school libraries and for 
young men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
| tee. It is an object lesso nm, showing how a good 
copereeunees actuall raid his Work. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (544734 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
Ley ine! and Auxiliaries. Bee- 


e 
eA pe imaes fuss — School ay 
is pages, x 4 nebes, 
Teiaied and Teachers. 
A book of 390 pages rage ste ery 9 


in cloth. Price 
lar hand-book on Y Bonday-scboot teachin 


Hints on Child-Training. 

A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (5347 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
apeaking. a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which th ical opinions 
must be tested. A a pages (534x< 
8% inches). Price, $2. 


bound 
ie - 
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For sale by bocksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kadesh-barnea. 
e site of Kadesh- 


Theimportanceand 
a hunt for it, indeiies 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
travelers, even in the desert of theWanderings. 

“ne (74% x9 inches). Two maps and 
four full-page illustrations. Price, $8. 


Principles and Practice. 

A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
volume — in itself. 

These in the realm of character and 
of eondud, eal with fundamental principles 
ky their Fog emg to — eo of every-day 


pogne pet bos 4x64 inches, 
tastefully bound cloth os enclosed in 
box. Price, oo da th aden volume 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 

1. Moral Color-Blindness. 

a Paybre Selene ge Anode mee 

ese sermons were delivered before the 

eA of college students at Nerthfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one volume of 53 pages 
(547% inches). _ Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 

Im t facts in recent Assyrian discov- 
eries are here a to bear upon the Book 
of Jonah. The book can be read to advan 

all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 , with illustrations (oxen 
7% inches). 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 


of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of he fae and 
manner of —— 38 pages (54474 inches). 
Price, 25 cents. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver. 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upot the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 


For dyspepsia, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. O. M. Brown, Cornish, Me., says: 
“T have used it in my practice during the 
last few years, and can, with all candor, say 
that in cases of dyspepsia, brought about 
through abuse of the stomach by use of an 
improper diet, I have failed to find any rem- 
edy that would remove the trouble so quickly, 
or prove so grateful to the stomach or patient. 
1 consider it a boon to suffering humanity.” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Carefal thao is essential to purity 
of — It is wisdom and economy to select those 


that re. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Coa- 
p rob ilk ts A ~~ with the greatest care, 
sine infants are assured the best. Grocers and drug- 








GENUINE _ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 





A Library Cellecter, also cov- 
ers, labels, warepere, @te., for your 


nd for catalogues. 
ELSON & SONS. 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 
Sunday-schoo! library books. nd 
stamp for particulars. Goodenough 


FREE & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau 8... N.Y. 


Mrs, Crafs's 5 Primary Teach Teacher's Quarterly, 


wanpa 2 DRUMMOND NEW D. NEW “Yoru ciTY. 


Book Covers avo Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van wearee, Co. pov ME Ue 








1-S¢m0UL PAPERS IF COLORS. 5 Send for frre sam- 
‘pre somest our 5. TW tty COLORS. 
x and most ve x b> 
ae Primary eet (wonky) by ? Faith Lats. 





” address, Lzox 2. Go.,Albany N.Y, 
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PIANO 


-AND— 


A 


ORGAN 


BOOK FREE. 


ae Ol icoens ab tn and adr de” 2 en eee Pe 


elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever publish 


It will show you 
Send for it to-day. It will 


SAVE $100, =e" 


Write and see how little it iy to get an instrument when you begin right. 


(ORGANS from $27.50 up. 


(PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 


CORNISH & a "7 Year, —W aShington, N. J. 








I you are weary of sentimental ne 
lad-music, with refrains, in 
Sunday school, send for a copy the 
new great success, ‘‘Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School,’’—refresh- 
ing, devotional, bright, and elevating. 
More than 100,000 in use. A cloth- 
bound sample costs 35 cents, post- 
paid. Money refunded if book is re- 
turned. The Century Co., 

33 East 17th St., New York. 





In the SuNDAY-SCHOOL, and in 
the CuristiAn ENDEAVOR Society, use 


LIVING HYMNS 


by WANAMAKER AND SWENEY. 
Sample copy, by mail, 50 cts; words, 15 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, **+in= 


Phila., Pa. 
TRE REWEST, ar, st, bea east oe SATISFACTORY 
ISSUES THIS SEASON. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 
#20 per 100. | Sincctcn pacatrenss testo 
E BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
New York. 215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


ph petete caste, ote. eosin 
Smal! newspaper size, $44. 
| ~~ 1h saw Alleasy, 





76 E. Ninth St. 











NO PRESS | REQUIRED 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
Note size, $1.00; letter size, $1.30. Postpaid by mail. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 106 South 4th 41., Philad’a, Pa. 








“= ss, Sam 
Foe gee hy invitations, 4c. 


Belithan Bros. Co., 344 Oak St, Toledo, 0. | 





OSTON LINEN Jun and moderne price 
OSTON BOND Sees 
UNKER HILL 


| catalogue fr ee. ‘Weary D. Neyes & Co., Bosto 





[ING a 3) car | 
“ard Etiquene ory, Minr- 


FOR HARVEST GORCERTS. 


pa Shey es 

music and reci 3 
Grains; Gathering the Harvest,—three for primary 
department. Any of above, qty” #4 per bun- 
dred. Harvest Concert Book, ; Harvest Reci- 
tations, a" Primary Cluster, iscente. Complete 








. .GHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 ceuts for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VisiToR. containi anthems. 
THE JOuUN C BCH CO., Cincinnati, o. 








A preacher ‘will welcome 
any help to a wise choice of 
congregational hymns. How 
may he know what hymns are 
likely to be familiar and ac- 
ceptable to the strange congre- 
gation ? 

The National Hymn-Book, 
edited by Robert Ellis Thomp- 

» son, S. T. D., will give the 
needed aid. It is a remark- 
able little book. 

We shall be glad to send to 
you free sample pages giving 
the plan of the book in full. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. A. B.&E.L.SH Aw. 
Established 1780, 
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pave this eecudge e's but can have a copy, transferred DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
from a rate address at the rate of AL, LLS 
one ‘cout pe per x4 for t unexpired time of the sub- 


, scription, when it has over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or ay to run, the cost to cha’ 
» Leh a rt cents to the end of the subscri “ay 
club subscriber intends to change or p.-4 
‘ address +n few weeks only, we will mail ~ 3 extra 
copy, ae long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


per wi 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed vy some other 

a the one who sent the prey ous subscript on, 


DEY. 8 Ls MD. 





The Knightly Soldier. 


By Cuaptain H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 





the club he subscrives for t i pablisher, pee af Gh ane This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
i ie paper Jf Sas sy’ subec riber beyond exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 





unl The 
pers for a club will invariably be be discontinued at ihe 
ex episotien | of the subscrip . Renewals should 


one tasue of the paper to en- 
a school to it, will be 


Union. His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. The book was writ- 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service, It is unique among the per- 
sonal stories of the war.’ 


sent free, upon 


‘ FOREIGN GOUNTRIES. - . 
ecihe Banda: School Times will be sent to ap of the 
p— Sa in the Universa! Postal Union at 
the Se hsllewing rates, which include postage : 
One copy -< one yea: yea 4 shillings. 
‘Two or os, one year, ¢6sbillings 
To ministers oo oma missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, whichever may be pref 


y the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughto 


“We are glad to see a* new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier.’ 

Not that the first edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for | the merit 
of the book from the first, and its value as an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 
up his life in the last war. When we first read the book 

t it was the very biography that had grown out of the War. As we 
look it it over now in the new edition, has lost none of its freshness, and we are 
,*till unable to think of any other to compare with it. The young student-soldier 





iF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vi 


the lines which Dr. Bushmell ap pplied to Gass > Many, in al ta struggle deserved or THE « BEST - FOO 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will recetve rearty Yale in 1865, he did 


or half-yearly subseriptions at the above rates, the For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva- 
r to be mailed di 





vyeyr, 
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Se lad ae rot Pilndalpuia ts ts ‘Felgpaisces tet sz tates... sera Book for MOTHERS, 
JOHN D. w ATTLES & 20. Publish or, 3 The eee (New York). “THE CARE ARE AND FEEDING OF INE 
P. O. Box 1550. A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. Illustrated. Price, ecciganineee 206 bearene ate 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- LADIES 11! Drink Poor Teas? 
; Why n oor teas 
. ‘Honesty i is the best pol- er 


When you can the best at 

prices in any quantity. 
Dinner, tea, gas aaeel = 4 
peg cloc ie boxes, 
cook books, | ell kinds pre: 
miums given to Club Ageom 
Good income made by 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full particulars address 


* JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
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break continually. Whichdoes Allcock’s Porous Plast- P.O, Boxe, "Sand 38 Vesey Bt... 
Reger Ween eyes ae Sworn ers are the sworn enemies of 1S eee ie 
dmaghagenns beans epemptad uals teams all aches and pains. When in aoe aie RE MAR A 





i tae The las lars well a tough Enemies. 


once ‘they are brought in con- 
Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 


till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. tact, one or the other must yield. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Maczetu Co. 






ike, HAIR AY SKIN. 


Alicock’s Porous Plasters always win, and win re aft Be cs. cae" fentne Elee | 
<==] because they go to work in the right way hi he sco feom tho sealp. Fuavents 


ness, gray hair, and dandruff, 
OFTNESS In Neate’ is 


Abe ; Makes the hair grow thick, soft 
In the first place they soothe surface irritation or | SDdDesulifil adressen or by malt 60 ot, 44 Siese 8K, 

strength, and Vacuum 
Leather Oil puts it in in a jiffy; 


inflammation. Then they act directly upon the skin, BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 








a . d all = a. . merits asa WASH Perens eer ye 
| 25c, and your money back if opening its pores, relieving congestion, an owing pa tet — i on. sain Aa Bio for tt x, 
you want it. waste or impure matter to be carried off. Then they - 


Patent lambskin - with- wool-on go deeper in their effect, softening the muscles, making Y 
swob and book—How to Take Care them supple. 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. .¥. 





are 
When this is done, there is no chance left for an 


ache or pain. woulGERTS, warren aa 


nk som Moewes Pencil. Aorate eeting $50 Per week. 


Eraser M’f'g¢ Co.. 
MALL f BERS) ALICOCK’S piasters Semccuum 
Er uN Plasters = | cm- gt he pbc in this paper, 
will do this without fail : advertiser, ing that 


ou cane the advers ; 
tisement in te Suodas hool Times, , 
































































“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Barorto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sarono, Quick 
work can be done with Sarotto. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaProtio, No. 37. 





The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
‘I the crust, and 
fill it with 


None-Such 







































SIXTH: AVENUE, 
2oth to 21st 


NEW YORK. 


O’Neill’ 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, etc. 


. Send for our Catalogue. . 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition 
& our Illustrated Catalogue, ready Sept. 10, and mailed FREE 
to out-of-town residents, . As the demand for this book is always 
greater than thé supply, we ask you to send in your name early. 

We make a specialty of mail-order business, sending goods 
to all parts of the world. . Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to 
the customer, or refunding the money. This feature of our busi- 
ness secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who 
find it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, 
and where all:wants can.be promptly supplied at lowest prices. 


All purchases delivered by express free of charge at 
} any point within a radius of too miles of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





“WERTS CLOSEST INVESTIGATION. 


choice guarantees investment 
for sale at a discount to net in- 
tices eo oo per annum semi- 
aoe }enten teveenmeane at 8 
first loans | 


located, and were 
= rg Samal —_ 
lly an ey ca high Ee 
m gue to five ea taiee bn pho estan 
besides  BRLELIn capital excen ofausalder 
noyuarantee Tehieliens seams outstandi its 
it now peepee | so alle f 
cones of 1 = = Fe 
pon Fen Tee a TAY eof tis dove Spportunity. 
Gaerne t Pree rat Rat , Mass. 
ehaptaraagteiny Se 
pass ay M. ee. a jw Retest, Mass. 
ath Prince’ 1 New York Ci 
 iindersén, Cashier St. Peal oh 
K% F. Swinney, bastie tue tint 
nas City, Mo. 
‘Walton, Pres. k, Butier,Mo, 


iat Figen noose, amie hep ETE 


gepetes eubentttes upon agpitention. Write at once 

“MONTANA SAVINGS BANK, 
Helena, Montana. 
AMERICAN 

FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


S08 and 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


: awonips FAIR ROOMS: 
Scents to 











yi 











y first-class accomm dations a 
ny leet ivate homes near the Fair our 
dena for Wortn’s Fare rt 

p naan e phen Co.. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 








Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. 
wear lige shirts, ent e all b a 
Mouerate > paleee fer 


details. 
JACOB REED'S SONS, 
Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 





Acknowledged BEST DRESS TAY 00 th uae 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. A)l other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the “Ever Beady.’’ 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, tion. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 


SPECIAL rs, puODEE DRESS STREL OO.,74 Grand St, New York. na 








Samples and prices upon application. 






W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE -..c=-. 


Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. ee who make 
the price on unstamped shoes to suit theme! rom fis to'9s Sr 
ao — ay Be hago ananassae wt see we 
to shoes in ity your money it pay you to examine 
wt. Shoes when next in 


Sees sttek chon shoe dealers cannot supply you. Sond Iw extol 
full instructions how to order by mai 
W.L. DO Box 551, Brockton, Mags. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, “oune~ 
Sates a Rasa ra ears amatan Bema 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. °."*< pte 
Catalogues fie THR LINGLECGA MPBELE COLLEGE, 1350 Chestaat St-, 


ey ey Preis os ‘A. Zakersewsk''s 8 











ek school, Primary, college pre | T} ls. Send for circulars, 








EDUCATIONAL. 
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‘a Roarding and ay school 
eee LW 


coer eon 
wanes 


Create, ACAD ton, N. = 


Sager — ete 
A fe cit a Rene of THURBER, 4 Principal. 
THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
Wee Boge ae ee its 40th year Sep- 


tember 18. For catal 
Rev. AE Puck, ADL, Pres ent, Claverack, N.Y, 





Bo 


Est. in 








oer ys on 

















PENNSYLVANTIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 

) Pe HALL snmin aly. 
A Moravian school for oung women. 
i ar ae ye me yer rene Mcarefal supervision. 

ypoaeeete oe ©. B. SHULTZ, Principal. 

WELLS imu EGE en aaney 
and 
Bepiember 0 tia end cia 
WILBRAHAM, 





wesc scanewy, ™Et22 


music, endowment insures supe- 


rot ee expense, year opens 


address 
Rev. WH. BR. HALL, Principal. 





ORBITS. COLLECE 


USINESS AND D SHORTHAND 
‘Bed for Circulars and Heport of Commsacement, 


ORCEST 
Eats : 














R ACADEMY, 


Eee, bat 
Siig ete Pee 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LAD 
Established fn 1850. Petes er Philadel 
ge a oe ng New ba Sept. 27 

abn 


















« Corwen, Jan., Sec’ 


“Eatin MIC cH. 








en CIRCLE. 


home reading cou 
dcamits se Be Led who 0 are dissati 
fied with aitnions des wane we Bee ne. Are 
you you making whal yo you’ mig t of ite aS is 


wioooitire Heaateee iy. ¥. 


Thomas MayPeirce, M.A. Pht). 
Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St, 
Philadetphia. 

















An all-around equipment 
business life. - 
e . thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year, 


Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 
Sé¢ssionts ee 


University Layee a 


tures on sul 
re cae odiyrg re Yellvered 


academic year 











“D0 NOT STAMMER. “d 


Rete te Set Sesenener, ae -Postmaster-General, 
5 re bee AL Netti cn nattenanen af ~~ donee 
iec.ae nies ems ae 








4. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 
pene ees aie ,~* = \ foebinn 9 Aza. gcitess Sones Sie fe 
ese por vane. “J betsy TON, PRD, Pook Teachers recent oS hogs eee Suen 


@ INSTITUTE 
Always open. mts 


and poor welcome. 41 , wespemaee 





ew vagmseric yt Merrwre eerinmemerss act. nada an advertisement of 


the publishers will refund to any. money that they lose 


mene onal 9 en co 
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